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Board members to meet 


Nine regional groups: Plans for nine 
regional meetings of College Board 
member colleges during the remainder 
of the current academic year had been 
completed at the time this issue of the 
Review went to press. Although the 
programs of the meetings will vary, 
depending upon the principal interests 
of the groups, all will include discus- 
sion of the Board’s foreseeable plans 
and problems, most of them by both 
school and college representatives. 

The topics related to College Board 
activities and affairs will include score 
interpretation, finances, membership 
policy, and the work of the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics (see page 7). 
Among other subjects of interest to 
Board members will be the progress of 
the Advanced Placement Program and 
the possibility of ameliorating the 
multiple application problem through 
a plan which would match candidate 
and college choices. 


Scheduled meetings: The dates, re- 
gions, sites, and chairmen of the sched- 
uled meetings are as follows: February 
17-18, South, Atlanta, Ga., James D. 
Farrar, assistant dean, Washington 
and Lee University; March 4, South- 
ern New England, Yale University, 
Arthur Howe, Jr., dean of admissions 
and student appointment, Yale; March 
18-19, Northern New England, Boston 
University, Donald L. Oliver, director 
of admissions, Boston University; 
March 21-22, Midwest, University of 
Chicago, Charles D. O’Connell, Jr., 
director of admissions, University of 
Chicago, and Robert D. Amaden, di- 
rector of admissions, Lake Forest Col- 
lege; March 25-26, Metropolitan New 
York, New York University, Thomas 
P. Robinson, director of admission, 
New York University; April 1, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Princeton University, C. 
William Edwards, director of admis- 
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sion, Princeton; April 14, Western 
Pennsylvania, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, John M. Daniels, chair- 
man of admissions, Carnegie; April 
15-16, Upstate New York, Syracuse 
University, John S. Hafer, dean of ad- 
missions, Syracuse; June 17-18, West 
Coast, San Francisco, Douglas V. 
McClane, director of admissions and 
freshmen counseling, Whitman College. 


Special programs: Among the addi- 
tional features planned by the chair- 
men of some of the meetings will be 
the southern group’s discussion of the 
scholarship agreement observed by 11 
colleges of the region, which is to be 
presented by Ben F. Cameron, Jr., di- 
rector of admissions of the University 
of the South, and a panel discussion 
on the use of tests in admissions. The 
meeting at Yale will devote an after- 
noon panel discussion by Dr. Bryant 
M. Wedge of Yale and David R. 
Saunders of the Educational Testing 
Service to the topic of nonintellectual 
factors affecting success in college and 
an evening period to an address on 
“Trends in Preprofessional Education” 
by Eugene V. Rostow, dean of the Yale 
Law School. The group assembling at 
Princeton will be addressed at lunch- 
eon by Henry Chauncey, president of 
the Educational Testing Service. 


SQT continued 


October 21 date set: The Scholarship 
Qualifying Test, taken by a total of al- 
most 425,000 candidates in its 1956 
and 1957 administrations, will be of- 
fered by the College Board on October 
21 this year, as reported in the last 
issue of the Review. Although it is ex- 
pected that the number of candidates 
will be substantially reduced as a re- 
sult of National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation’s recent decision to re- 
quire a different and earlier test, the 


Board will provide the sgt in 1958 in 








behalf of other scholarship sponsors 
and educational agencies. 


Score release aids planned 


Subcommittee to meet: A subcom- 
mittee on test interpretation has been 
appointed to consider the materials 
which the College Board will provide 
schools and colleges to assist them in 
interpreting the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and Achievement Test scores of 
their students. Appointment of the sub- 
committee followed the Board’s de- 
cision in October to permit the dis- 
closure of scores to students by their 
schools and colleges beginning with 
the tests administered in December 
1958. 

Members of the subcommittee, which 
will meet on March 11, are G. Gren- 
ville Benedict, dean of students, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., chair- 
man; Helen Brickell, educational coun- 
selor, Bronxville Senior School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Warren G. Findley, 
assistant superintendent for pupil per- 
sonnel services, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ann Splitstone, director 
of admission, Hollins College; Emery 
R. Walker, Jr., dean of admission, 
Claremont Men’s College; Richard W, 
Willard, statistical analyst, office of 
admissions, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Harold Zuckerman, co- 
ordinator of college guidance, Board 
of Education, New York, N. Y.; and 
Morris Meister, president, Bronx Com- 
munity College, ex officio. 


Candidates Reply Date 


May 21: Colleges which will observe 
the May 21 Candidates Reply Date for 
1958, the earliest date by which par- 
ticipating colleges can ask candidates 
to reply to notifications of admission 
or financial aid offers, are indicated in 
the list of College Board member in- 
stitutions on page 33. 
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SQT, SAT scores compared 


Find high correlations: Because the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test is fre- 
quently used by scholarship sponsors 
as a screening test to determine which 
applicants will take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, the relationship be- 
tween the two tests is extremely im- 
portant. The efficiency of the sQT as 
a screening device depends on the ex- 
tent to which it yields scores that have 
a high correlation with the final sat 
scores that are considered by sponsors 
in making their awards. 

Richard S. Levine of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service has just com- 
pleted a study of this relationship, 
based on a random sample of 720 
students who were tested on both ex- 
aminations. The correlations between 
the two parts of the sQgT and similar 
sections of the saT proved to be very 
high, the saT-v and the sQT-V showing 
a correlation of .85 and the sAT-M and 
the sQT-M a correlation of .81. 


“Underachievers” favored: In con- 
sidering what errors would occur in 
predicting SAT scores from SQT scores, 
Dr. Levine’s study reveals that the 
more serious errors of prediction 
would involve relative “underachiev- 
ers” on the saT (in other words, stu- 
dents whose SAT scores are lower than 
the scores that would have been pre- 
dicted from their sQT scores). This 
implies that errors in screening based 
on SQT scores tend to be lenient—that 
is, to encourage slightly more candi- 
dates to take the saT than are likely to 
obtain high scores on it. 


Research review issued 


Covers five-year period: A mimeo- 
graphed report entitled, “Research Ac- 
tivities of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board (1952-1957),” is now 
available. The new volume covers over 





200 studies supported or conducted by 
the College Board. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
the Director of Research, College En- 
trance Examination Board, 425 West 
117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


SAT coaching studied 


Duplicated coaching “schools”: Early 
in 1957 a third attempt to estimate the 
“coachability” of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test—that is, the extent to which 
scores on the test may be increased by 
special drills—was announced in the 
College Board Review, No. 31. This 
study, conducted by Robert E. Dear of 
the Educational Testing Service, has 
now been completed. Its findings are 
in basic agreement with the two previ- 
ous coaching studies conducted for the 
Board.* 

The most recent coaching study dif- 
fered from the previous two in a num- 
ber of important respects. It attempted 
to duplicate, insofar as possible, the 
conditions under which “coaching 
schools” that purport to improve a 
student’s preparation for the sAT actu- 
ally operate, 

The students who participated in 
the experiment all volunteered for 
coaching. (In this way an attempt was 
made to duplicate the motivation and 
interest which students have when they 
take a coaching course.) Half the vol- 
unteers were notified that they could 
not be accommodated in the coaching 
courses because of limited facilities. 
This motivated-but-uncoached group 
later served as a control group in eval- 
uaiing the effectiveness of coaching 
with respect to raising SAT scores. A 
second control group was also set up 
consisting of uncoached students in 
another group of schools where no 


1Henry S. Dyer, “Does coaching help?” 
College Board Review, No. 19, page 331; 
John W. French, “An answer to test coach- 
ing,” ibid., No. 27, page 5. 





coaching courses were offered. The 
three student groups were seniors in 
public and private secondary schools. 

The coaching received by the experi- 
mental subjects was more intensive 
than that attempted in either of the 
two earlier studies. 


Authentic materials used: The study 
materials were especially prepared for 
the purposes of the experiment and 
consisted of verbal and mathematical 
items very similar to those used in cur- 
rent SAT forms. The secondary school 
teachers who participated in the study 
as “coaches” were given a special ori- 
entation course. 

All students who were involved in 
the experiment had previously taken 
the SAT as preliminary candidates, in 
their junior year. These earlier scores 
provided a measure of initial ability 
on the basis of which any subsequent 
gains in score could be compared. 
Their senior-year SAT scores were then 
obtained in March, after the coached 
group had received more than four 
months’ intensive coaching. 


Score gains negligible: Analyses of 
the data obtained after the March ad- 
ministration revealed that on the 
verbal section of the saT, the coached 
group did not perform any differently 
than either the motivated but un- 
coached control group or the unmoti- 
vated and uncoached control group. 
However, in the case of the mathemat- 
ical section, the coached group did ob- 
tain a higher average than did either 
of the uncoached groups. Even here 
the difference in favor of the coached 
group was too small to be of any sig- 
nificance in college admissions deci- 
sions. While it may be advisable for 
students not taking any mathematics 
courses in the year they take the SAT 
to spend a little time reviewing their 
previous mathematics courses, this 
does not seem to be clearly beneficial. 








In search of “nonexistent” talent 


BY S. A. KENDRICK 





Project in New York City school seeks potentially talented among 


the underprivileged through enriched program and activities 


All talent-searching may be divided 
into three kinds: the first, which is 
most important but least discussed, is 
the search for talent that is not lost; 
the second, which is least important 
but discussed most, is the search for 
talent which has gone unnoticed; and 
the third, which is the most interest- 
ing, is the search for talent that, given 
current educational practices, does not 
seem to exist. 

The search for talent that has never 
been lost is the educational process it- 
self, enduring throughout the child- 
hood years, involving thousands of 
hours of direct observation and count- 
less examinations, oral and written. 
This is the classic method of identify- 
ing talent. In a society that could still 
believe that virtue is invariably re- 
warded, or that was willing to accept 
the inefficiencies of a modestly main- 
tained school system, this method 
would be enough—especially since its 
failures are accompanied by a low tax 
rate, 

But a society startled by a show of 
strength from its enemies, and resolved 
to develop its resources of talent to the 
utmost but unwilling to pay the price 
for refurbishing its educational sys- 
tems, is apt to turn toward some ap- 
parently easy method for discovering 
talented youth full-grown or capable 
of rapid development at little expense 
or trouble. In such circumstances the 
second kind of talent search may be 
asked to provide the saving miracle. It 
will not. 

The second kind, the search for tal- 
ent that has gone unnoticed, is the 
mass testing program. Such programs 
have their uses, but in the end they 
turn back upon the educational estab- 
lishment the same burdensome, expen- 
sive jobs of talent development that 


have existed from the beginning. As a 
minor part of the educational process, 
testing is a powerful, almost essential 
tool but it is not inexpensive, for it in- 
variably uncovers the need for added 
services. 

When attached to scholarship funds 
and conducted from outside the school 
a testing program helps dramatize the 
need for financial assistance to stu- 
dents and provides a check against na- 
tional standards of the talent identifi- 
cation made by the school. This, how- 
ever, is talent certification, not identi- 
fication in any real sense. The boy 
known to be the brightest in town is 
shown to be merely third brightest in 
the state. 

Occasionally a testing program does 
actually identify a talented youth. This 
is possible when a dozen or so teachers 
and auxiliary personnel have for eight 
or 10 years failed to notice what is un- 
der their noses—and, in fact, have failed 


to use tests themselves or have mis- 


understood the results. Such instances 
are not rare enough to be amusing, but 
neither are they sufficiently numerous 
to save us from the Russians. 

When talent is not discovered by 
either the first or second methods, that 
is, when it is not apparent to trained 
observers in the normal educational 
process as now established and is not 
registered by psychological tests, it 
may be said not to exist. The search for 
this talent is the most exciting of all, 
but it is not for the fastidious or the 
miserly. It is conducted along the back 
alleys among the frankly primitive or 
up into the low-cost public apartments 
where a little space can be bought and 
kept by a careful travesty of middle- 
class manners. 

This kind of hunt can be called re- 
search in the behavioral sciences, but 
mainly it is for a nineteenth-century 
kind of man who either greatly loves 
or greatly loathes the poor, who be- 
lieves that cleanliness, nourishment, 
and learning can make men happy, and 
who never bothers with quibbles about 
imposing values upon others. This 
kind of search has practically nothing 





to do with the Russians; those who 
would raise up the child in the service 
of the State are more profitably em- 
ployed elsewhere. At root it is a matter 
of saving souls. 

Curiously enough, the College Board 
is involved in such a quest. 

This new venture, called here “Proj- 
ect 43)! began when a commission of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, working to increase integration 
of the races in the public schools, ob- 
served that one of the basic difficulties 
of minority group children lies not so 
much in circumstances peculiar to their 
race, but in the fact of their poverty 
and their position outside the domi- 
nant culture. Living in the slums, often 
or usually in broken homes, these chil- 
dren not only are barred from the cul- 
tural opportunities which are the nor- 
mal furnishings of the middle-class 
home, but are barred from any knowl- 
edge of or aspiration toward those 
forms of living which accompany ad- 
vanced education and vocational skill 
of a high order. The schools of the 
city, like those of most cities, are per- 
haps adequate for the needs of chil- 
dren who are strongly supported by 
the home and community environment, 


but under present arrangements for 
support they cannot begin to cope with 
the extreme needs of the culturally 
deprived child. 


College Board a sponsor 


Project 43 was created to demonstrate 
that the culturally deprived popula- 
tion of a large city could, under vastly 
increased but still practical school di- 
rection, produce a great many more 
talented and educable adults than they 
do now. The Project is principally sup- 
ported and directed by the Board of 
Education but with important finan- 
cial and planning support from the 
College Board and the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. 

Project 43 began in September 1956 
and is planned to last six years. It in- 
volves three classes chosen from the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of a 
single junior high school, P.S. 43, 
New York, N. Y. These three groups of 


1 The official title is “Demonstration Guid- 
ance Project?’ Some parents in the neighbor- 
hood seem to be using “Operation Talent 
Search.” 


children will be provided with educa- 
tional, guidance, and cultural experi- 
ences far in excess of anything nor- 
mally included in the junior high 
school program. As the pupils move 
through the junior and senior high 
schools they will be closely observed 
and every effort will be made to rem- 
edy educational deficiencies, to un- 
cover talent masked by early depriva- 
tion, and to raise appropriately the 
level of aspiration. 

The junior high school selected for 
the experiment has a devoted faculty 
and administration and a good pro- 
gram within the resources allowed it. 
Its pupils are approximately 48 per 
cent Negro, 40 per cent Puerto Rican, 
and 12 per cent White, with a few 
Orientals. The student population of 
1,400 is drawn from a school district 
in which poverty is commonplace. In 
recent years only about half the grad- 
uates of the school have subsequently 
completed a senior high school pro- 
gram, and 10 per cent or less have 
gone on tosome kind of post-secondary 
school education, with not more than 
7 per cent entering a college liberal 
arts program. 

It was apparent from the beginning 
that neither the resources of the proj- 
ect nor good educational sense would 
dictate the inclusion of the entire stu- 
dent body in the experimental classes. 
It was decided, though, that in select- 
ing students, all errors should be errors 
of inclusion rather than of exclusion. 

It is well known that conventional 
psychological tests have cultural bias. 
This bias may be an advantage for 
short-term prediction of pupils’ abil- 
ity to function in the culture toward 
which the tests are biased. For the pur- 
poses of Project 43, however, it was 
hoped that intensive, long-term educa- 
tion might modify the factors which 
made for low test scores in some cases, 
and it was desired that pupils of 
“promise” for development under such 
treatment could be included without 
regard to the poor prognosis given by 
conventional tests. 

Accordingly, a great variety of tests, 
some non-verbal, were given, and 
teachers’ observations of pupils were 
collected. Wherever there was any rea- 
son to hope that a pupil might later 
bloom under intensive treatment, he 
was included in the experimental 
group. The selection procedures final- 


ly yielded experimental groups totaling 
334 boys and 383 girls distributed ap- 
proximately equally among the three 
grades. Provision was made for easy 
movement either into or out of the ex- 
perimental groups as experience with 
pupils proved that such movement was 
desirable. 


Guidance — for parents, too 


Project 43 attempts to supplement 
the usual programs in guidance, re- 
medial education, work with the home, 
and cultural activities. The profession- 
al counselor ratio to pupils has been 
reduced from 1 to 2,000 to 1 to 350, 
leaving a heavy but manageable coun- 
seling load. A social worker has been 
employed for one and one-half days 
per week. Remedial teachers in read- 
ing, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages have been provided. A psy- 
chologist has been assigned for one 
and one-half days per week in the 
Project, and some clerical assistance 
has been added. In addition, an at- 
tempt has been made, with some initial 
success, to enlist the assistance of 
neighborhood service organizations. 

The guidance program in the junior 
high school has allowed for at least 
one individual interview per child dur- 
ing the first year and for more than 
one such interview for many. In addi- 
tion, group guidance activities aimed 
at raising the level of aspiration and 
encouraging self-evaluation by the pu- 
pils has been established. 

One of the greatest needs has been 
for remedial teaching, especially in 
reading and arithmetic. Many of the 
pupils in the experimental group are 
retarded and need close and intensive 
instruction. In addition to the remedial 
program of the regular year, a sum- 
mer school for remedial reading was 
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Vice President, Examinations and Re- 
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established for those pupils who wished 
it. During the year, the school in- 
creased its efforts, already very sub- 
stantial, to encourage informal read- 
ing among the pupils. Books were ob- 
tained at substantial discounts and a 
program of encouragement and reward 
for outside reading became a regular 
part of the school’s activities. 

It was recognized from the begin- 
ning that the education of parents 
would be one of the most important 
potential sources of improvement in 
the pupils. During the first year a series 
of parent workshops were held in the 
school, and a number of home visits 
were made by the social worker and 
the teachers. Not all parents were 
reached, of course, although it is hoped 
that during the second year of the pro- 
gram those who have persistently re- 
mained outside the project can be 
reached. Work with parents, like that 
with pupils, has included attempts to 
have the family evaluate the child’s 
abilities and aim at maximum devel- 
opment of them. 


From Shakespeare to Hyde Park 


The program aimed at augmenting the 


cultural experiences of the children 
has been carried on largely during 
weekends with a great deal of volun- 
teer work from the school’s regular 
faculty. Students have gone to a wide 
variety of places outside their normal 
experience. (The peak of the year was 
undoubtedly reached when a group 
attended a Princeton football game.) 
These cultural activities are offered in 
addition to a very substantial regular 
program in the school. Visits to plays, 
museums, and concerts are regularly 
both preceded and followed by class 
discussion and written reports. 

In atypical school year, these diverse 
extra cultural activities included trips 
by some 30 students to see the films 
“Fantasia” and “Secrets of Life”; by 
70 and 43 students, respectively, to the 
Broadway plays “The Diary of Anne 
Frank” and “Inherit the Wind”; by 
200 and by seven students, respec- 
tively, to the off-Broadway plays “Me, 
Candido” and “Take a Giant Step.” 
Some 40 pupils saw Shakespeare’s 
“The Taming of the Shrew”; 25 saw 
a series of five Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. 

Classical music received much at- 


Activities outside their normal experience 


tention; 300 students were present at a 
series of five Saturday Young People’s 
Concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic, 40 went to a special Tuesday 
Philharmonic Concert, 450 heard the 
New York City Symphony Orchestra 
in their school auditorium, 15 saw 
the opera “Don Carlos” and 70 saw 
“Tosca” performed at the Metropoli- 
tan, and 20 attended a Villa-Lobos 
concert at Carnegie Hall. 

Other special activities of the year 
included a José Greco dance recital 
attended by 20 students, and visits by 
groups of 35 to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Modern Art. 
Seventy students went to a Madison 
Square Garden basketball game; an- 
other 70, to a Town Hall lecture on 
Albert Schweitzer; and 30, to the 
Roosevelt memorial at Hyde Park. In 
assembly programs at the school, the 
students saw Shaw’s “Man of Destiny” 
and heard a book talk and a lecture on 
anthropology. 

In the senior high school the pro- 
gram has, of course, just begun, for it 
was in September 1957 that the origi- 
nal ninth-grade experimental group 
moved into the tenth grade. Plans for 
the first year in the senior high school 
will be focused very heavily on teach- 
ing. The students will be given a 
double English period and will take 
biology, mathematics, and a foreign 
language, as well as elective art and 
music. 

The principal innovation in the 
senior high school will be drastic re- 
duction in the usual class size for the 
experimental groups. English classes 
will have 13 pupils each, language 
classes 15, mathematics 12 to 15 for 
algebra and 10 students per class for 


geometry. Pupils who cannot master 
plane geometry at this time will be 
given “intuitional geometry” in an at- 
tempt to gauge their eventual readiness 
to undertake the usual mathematics. 

Guidance activities are, of course, 
continuing in the senior high school 
as is a very elaborate program of test- 
ing. However, college guidance in any 
real sense will be postponed until 
some time after the first year when the 
response of the group to the program 
will begin to be seen. It is expected 
that there may be very heavy losses 
from the program during the first year 
in the senior high school, especially 
for the ninth-grade group which moves 
to George Washington High School, 
New York, N. Y., with only one year of 
the Project behind them. 

Two crisis points in the program 
may already be anticipated, one when 
the pupils reach school-leaving age 
and another at the end of the senior 
high school years. As students reach 
age 16, pressure to leave school and 
contribute to self-support and family 
income may be severe. The Project 
staff hopes to give the pupils and their 
families an understanding of the im- 
portance of deferring immediate in- 
come for the long-term advantages of 
further education. In addition, con- 
crete assistance in finding suitable 
part-time employment or even in di- 
rect financial assistance will be needed. 

At the end of the senior high school 
program, it seems inevitable that many 
of these pupils will need heavy finan- 
cial assistance to attend college. Few 
of them will be able to compete suc- 
cessfully for scholarships unless their 
special circumstances are taken into 
account. It may, in fact, be necessary 
for admissions officers to accept minor 
irregularities in the high school pro- 
gram. It is hoped that the colleges will 
want to take part in the experiment 
when the time comes. 


Excites neighborhood interest 


No valid evaluation of this program 
can possibly be undertaken at the pres- 
ent time. When the six years are over, 
it will be possible to see whether these 
three classes have aspired to and 
achieved higher educational goals 
than have the classes before them. It 
should be possible to make some esti- 
mate of the effects of the program on 





the neighborhood and upon other 
children who were not included in the 
project. It is already apparent that 
junior high schools in districts con- 
tiguous to the Project district are 
sending a disproportionate number of 
their pupils to the academic program 
at George Washington High School 
this year, apparently in response to 
the excitement generated over Project 
43. 


May benefit thousands 


It is inevitable that a great number of 
disappointments will occur. The Proj- 
ect is very real; it is in no sense 
rigged to take advantage of the in- 
evitable occurrence of a few extraor- 
dinarily bright children in any kind 
of neighborhood or population. About 
two-thirds of the Project pupils enter- 
ing George Washington this year had 
1Q’s measuring below 100 and a great 
number were retarded in reading and 
arithmetic. A good number of these 
test scores will turn out to be accurate 
forecasts of later achievement, no 
matter how stimulating the teaching 
provided, There is no present method 
of determining with any accuracy just 
which pupils, if any, are merely de- 
prived rather than grossly untalented. 
The Project is based upon a convic- 
tion of the inadequacy of existing 
methods of talent identification rather 
than upon knowledge of any new and 
better methods. 

Since the purpose of Project 43 is 
to demonstrate what might be done if 
adequate support were provided in 
“difficult” schools, any improvement 
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in the lot of these few hundred partic- 
ular pupils wili be welcomed not so 
much for the few individuals benefited 
as for the thousands of others who 
may later receive similar help if the 
public can be persuaded by the results 
of the Project to pay the costs of other 
such programs as regular educational 
policy. 

Fortunately, the demonstration will 
not need to depend solely upon this 
one Project. With a grant from the 
Old Dominion Foundation, the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students has recently cre- 
ated a new organization, Community 
Talent Search, for the purpose of 
stimulating the development of similar 
projects in other cities. Already study 
of the Project 43 model has been un- 
dertaken by at least a dozen other 
cities. It now seems certain that a num- 
ber of adaptations of the Project will 
be started in various places well before 
the New York venture is completed. 

Project 43 involves risks. It is in- 
evitable that those in charge of its 
execution will in some few cases at 
least hope too much for some of their 
charges. It may always be impossible 
to know how many families, only 
dimly aware of the demands of pro- 
fessional careers, will view as failure 
the real but limited gains of their 
children. It is difficult, though, to 
worry too much about the unrealistic 
ambitions which the Project may 
stimulate when the consequences of 
the present arrangement are seen as 
so utterly intolerable. 

Neither can anyone be sure just 
what the effect will be if adolescents 
revise their view of the possible world 
so drastically as to tear themselves 
from the context of the family. There 
is enough rejection and conflict in 
usual adolescence; a deliberate effort 
to discredit, as it were, the view and 
form of life provided by the parents is 
not an undertaking which can be pur- 
sued without some concern. 

The junior high school years are 
barely early enough to challenge the 
standards of the neighborhood. A few 
years later would probably place the 
pupil beyond reach of the school. As 
it is, the possible alienation of the 
pupil from the standards of his peers 
adds to the perils of this kind of med- 
dling. 

It should be possible to arrange for 


programs like Project 43 without vio- 
lence to the obligation of the school 
toward all its pupils. This venture in- 
volves, however, something more than 
the usual program of the comprehen- 
sive school. Probably it is impossible 
to conceal from those students not in- 
cluded that they are not hoped-for in 
quite the same way as are some class- 
mates—often those who are no more 
worthy. No one can yet say that this 
will be an unimportant influence upon 
the effectiveness of the school. 


Wrenching talent free 


Finally, if it is successful, Project 43 
will surely lead to unimaginative and 
inadequate emulation as well as to 
valid adaptations. The forces at work 
in such a project are only partially 
understood. One can, for example, 
imagine that a farm population might 
respond quite differently to external 
intervention in family affairs than does 
a city group for whom the welfare 
check and the welfare worker have 
ever been inextricably linked. 

But when all this has been said, the 
risks seem slight compared to the 
possible gains both in lives altered and 
new knowledge produced. 

Project 43 is new only in the sense 
that few things so single-minded have 
been tried before. No really new tech- 
niques or novel theories are involved. 
The schools concerned are actually not 
substantially different from the normal 
“good” school that any competent 
educationist would specify for the 
neighborhood involved. Care has been 
taken not to design a Utopian pro- 
gram beyond the means of a reason- 
ably determined public. At stake is 
merely a definition of how much it 
matters that the nation do what it can. 

For the College Board, the Project 
is a necessary complement to the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. If the 
needs of the plainly gifted must be 
met—and they must—so must en- 
crusted talent be wrenched from the 
environment that will not let it emerge. 
Whether they will or not, pupils whose 
tastes are gross when they could be 
fine, whose accomplishments are mean 
when they could be large, and whose 
ability to choose a future for them- 
selves is restricted by an ignorance of 
the variety of the world, must be given 
what they will not demand. 





Mathematics for today 


BY ALBERT E. MEDER, JR. 





Commission is outlining how modern mathematics can replace 


present “seventeenth-century” programs in the schools 


Some four years ago the College 
Board’s Committee on Examinations 
was somewhat startled to receive a re- 
port from the Examiners in Mathemat- 
ics which stated in effect that all was 
not well with the secondary school 
curriculum in mathematics in general 
and with coverage of the Board’s Ad- 
vanced Mathematics Test in particular. 

Conferences with the examiners dis- 
closed that they were quite unhappy 
with the requirement that the test for 
students in the fourth year of second- 
ary school mathematics consist of ap- 
proximately equal measures of ques- 
tions in advanced algebra, solid geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. They felt that 
a test so described made it impossible 
to recognize properly the more mod- 
ern kind of course that some schools 
had established, but more important, 
that the curriculum being tested was 
not the best curriculum that could be 
taught in American college prepara- 
tory high school programs. 

From this discussion emerged the 
idea of setting up a commission of 
school and college teachers of mathe- 
matics to examine the existing college 
preparatory curriculum with a view to 
making recommendations for its im- 
provement. Although commissions had 
been used for similar purposes with 
some frequency in the early days of 
the College Board, there were some 
misgivings at first as to the propriety 
of the idea, Eventually, however, the 
view prevailed that the modernization 
of an outmoded curriculum—the alle- 
gation made about the traditional high 
school curriculum in mathematics— 
was a matter of serious import for 
schools and colleges and therefore a 
proper subject for Board concern. 

On a snowy day in February 1955, 
a small group of persons well ac- 


quainted with mathematics teaching 
in school and college met with the Di- 
rector of the Board (now the Presi- 
dent) to suggest the names of appropri- 
ate persons for appointment to the 
commission. Thereafter it speedily be- 
came apparent, as various nominees 
were approached, that there was in the 
mathematical community a general be- 
lief in the desirability of curricular 
review by such a commission, and a 
feeling that its appointment had come 
none too soon. And on a hot day in 
August 1955, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the Commission on Mathematics of the 
College Board organized for work. 


Diverse views represented 


Work is certainly the word. The time 
and effort invested in Commission bus- 
iness by its busy and distinguished 
members is beyond calculation. Six 
two-day meetings have been held since 
that initial organization session, but 
all of these have required many hours 
of homework—both in prospect and 
retrospect. 

Probably at least as much of the 
material from their working papers as 
will ever see publication has been dis- 
carded or. revised. The report of the 
Commission, when completed, will cer- 
tainly not be a compilation of the off- 
hand judgments of a handful of mathe- 
maticians intent on marketing their 
own pet ideas. No critic of the Com- 
mission, friendly or unfriendly, can 
ever be as outspoken as the Commission 
members have been with each other. 

This does not mean, however, that 
meetings of the Commission have been 
acrimonious, or that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are compro- 
mises watered down to satisfy conflict- 
ing points of view. The astonishing 


thing has been the unanimity that 
promptly developed among so diverse 
a group, representing public and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities; lib- 
eral arts colleges, technological insti- 
tutes, and teachers colleges; public 
and independent schools; large and 
small institutions. 

What then are the principles that 
have guided the Commission in the 
acceptance or rejection of proposals it 
has considered? Simply stated, the 
overriding objective has been to for- 
mulate a secondary school mathemat- 
ics curriculum oriented to the mani- 
fold needs of the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

But there is a practical considera- 
tion, too, that must not be disregarded. 
It does little good to formulate a cur- 
riculum so oriented, if it is so strange 
that teachers are unfamiliar with the 
content and unable or unwilling to 
teach it. Therefore, not only must the 
new curriculum be oriented to the 
needs of the present and the foreseeable 
future; it must also be based on the 
traditional subject matter of second- 
ary mathematics—algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry—and be a modification 
of, rather than an outright substitution 
for, the existing curriculum. At least, 
it must have these characteristics if it 
is to be widely introduced in the 
schools of America. 


Albert E. Meder, Jr., 
is Executive Director of the College 
Board’s Commission on Mathematics. He 
is on leave from Rutgers University, 
where he is dean of administration. 





In order to formulate a curriculum 
oriented to the needs of the second 
half of the twentieth century, the Com- 
mission had to ask what these needs 
were, It takes no narrow view here; it 
is interested in the needs of mathemat- 


ics itself, of course, but it is also in- 
terested in the needs of the users of 
mathematics, and in the applications 
of mathematics. 

This may properly be stated also in 
reverse: the Commission is not inter- 
ested in mathematics only as the lan- 
guage of science; it is also interested 
in mathematics as a cardinal intellec- 
tual activity of the human mind, and 
determined that in its program there 
shall be a place for the sheer intellec- 
tual joy of solving a hard problem or 
the discovery by the student of some- 
thing new, at least new to him. 

The Commission has generally based 
its work on the following observations. 
First, in the past generation the nature 
of mathematics as a subject has been 
substantially altered by the results of 
mathematical research. The Commis- 
sion points out that certain graduate 
courses, as for example a first gradu- 
ate-level course in algebra, today have 
nothing in common but the title with 
similar courses offered in the 1920's. 
New concepts have been introduced 
that have revolutionized and trans- 
formed the subject. 


Burgeoning fields 


It points out, too, that whole fields 
of mathematics (as for example, math- 
ematical logic and mathematical sta- 
tistics), which a generation ago were 
considered more or less esoteric spe- 
cialties with a restricted literature 
studied by only a few interested stu- 
dents, have burgeoned to such an ex- 
tent that specialized research journals 
limited to these fields are published, 
and have become so central in mathe- 
matical thought that every mathemati- 


cian is expected as a matter of course 
to be familiar with at least the ele- 
ments of these fields. 

Mathematics has shown quite as 
much research dynamism as has chem- 
istry, physics, or biology. The layman 
knows that these subjects have been 
transformed: chemistry has given him 
plastics; physics has given him radio 
and television, not to mention atomic 
energy; biology has provided him 
with antibiotics. The analogous trans- 
formation of mathematics is intrinsi- 
cally harder for him to realize, al- 
though he has heard of giant com- 
puters and perhaps of the techniques 
of industrial quality control. There has 
been, perhaps, a failure of communi- 
cation between the research mathema- 
ticians and the teachers, let alone lay- 
men. But in any case, mathematics has 
changed. It is not what it used to be. 

One of the most significant of these 
changes, and one of the truly remark- 
able achievements of recent mathemat- 
ical research, has been the develop- 
ment of mathematical methods for 
dealing with phenomena in which 
chance plays a role. Previously, math- 
ematical methods were applicable only 
to phenomena amenable to a determin- 
istic description. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
in the second place, the applications 
of mathematics have changed. No 
longer is mathematics used only by 
physicists and engineers. The Social 
Science Research Council has a com- 
mittee on the mathematical training of 
social scientists. Psychologists have 
published lists of mathematical prob- 
lems found in psychological research 
literature. Sociologists call on mathe- 
maticians as consultants in sociologi- 
cal research. Economists utilize math- 
ematical methods. A business execu- 
tive who is not well trained. in mathe- 
matics is likely soon to find it difficult 
if not impossible to make sound man- 
agement decisions. 

Moreover, industry is daily utilizing 
an application of mathematics in its 
systems of industrial quality control, 
a field now providing literally thou- 
sands of jobs. And, of course, the use 
of large calculating machines is liter- 
ally creating many thousands of new 
positions requiring substantial mathe- 
matical training. An estimate by a re- 
sponsible group is that each large 
calculating machine requires the serv- 


ices of 10 such employees. There are 
expected to be 5,000 such machines in 
use in a decade; 2,000 are now on 
order. 

Thus, when the Commission speaks 
of the “needs” of the second half of 
the twentieth century, it means the 
needs of mathematics, of physical sci- 
ence, of social science, of technology, 
of engineering, of business, of industry. 

There remains an even deeper ques- 
tion, however. What touchstone is to 
be applied to mathematical subject 
matter to determine whether or not it 
should be included in a curriculum 
designed to meet twentieth century _ 
needs? 

The Commission answers this ques- 
tion by pointing out that modern 
mathematics is much more than the 
mere addition of new subject matter 
to the store of mathematical khowl- 
edge. It embodies also a point of view. 
Indeed, the point of view is even more 
important in determining curricular 
content than is the new subject matter. 

As Professor W. W. Sawyer has put 
it, the point of view of the older mathe- 
matics was to find a trick to solve a 
problem. Once found, the trick prob- 
ably was of little or no use in solving 
any other problem; this required a 
search for a new trick. Mathematics 
was a collection of ingenious devices. 
How much of school mathematics is 
so taught still! 


Insights instead of tricks 


However, the point of view of modern 
mathematics is to search for insights 
into the nature of a problem, for pat- 
terns of regularity that the mind can 
recognize, for unifying principles that 
will reveal the underlying pattern. 
Thus, a modern mathematician faced 
with a novel problem does not ap- 
proach it by looking for an ingenious 
device; rather, he approaches his 
problem by examining its nature, ask- 
ing what elements in it resemble prob- 
lems he can solve, inquiring what there 
is about it that might make him think 
he ought to be able to solve it at all. 

It is the view of the Commission that 
school mathematics should be judged 
by this criterion of modern mathemat- 
ics—that while this subject matter of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
will certainly remain the core of the 
secondary school program, this ma- 





terial should be reorganized so that 
it reflects the spirit and point of view 
of mathematics as insights into pat- 
terns rather than as a “bag of tricks.” 

One of the basic concepts of modern 
mathematics is that of “set.” A mathe- 
matician means by a set exactly what 
you mean when you speak of a set of 
books, or a set of dishes, or a collec- 
tion of stamps, or a set of weights, or 
the congregation of a church. Both 
you and the mathematician mean any 
collection of objects, such that one is 
able to tell of any object whether or 
not it belongs to the set. 

Mathematicians talk mostly about 
sets of numbers, such as the set of all 
integers, or the set of all odd numbers, 
or the set of all perfect squares less 
than 100, or the set of all perfect 
squares less than 500 ending in 6 (it 
consists of 16, 196, 256), or the set 
of all even prime numbers (this con- 
sists only of 2) ; or sets of points, such 
as the set of all points on a certain 
line, or the set of all points inside a 
certain circle, or the set of points out- 
side a triangle and inside its circum- 
scribing circle. 

Sometimes they introduce a joker, 
and talk, for instance, about the set of 
all perfect squares ending in 7, or the 
set of all points common to two circles 
that neither touch nor intersect. This 
“joker” set is called the empty set. 
There are no perfect squares ending 
in 7 and no points at all common to 
the two circles just described, so that 
the set containing these entities is emp- 
ty. Another example would be the 
pages for French stamps in the album 
of a philatelist who collects only Amer- 
ican issues ; they also form an empty set. 

In spite of the fact that this concept 
of set is so simple that children intu- 
itively sense its meaning, and is so 
elemental that it is closely akin to the 
psychological phenomenon of recog- 
nition, it is capable of a significant 
mathematical development. More im- 
portant for the school curriculum, it 
is a concept that is pervasive (in the 
sense that it is involved in all branches 
of school mathematics) and profound 
(in the sense that it hits close to the 
foundations of all these branches). 
Moreover, it is a unifying, clarifying, 
simplifying concept, as has been am- 
ply demonstrated by teachers who have 
based their instruction on this concept. 

Approached from this point of view, 
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algebra is no longer a disconnected 
mass of memorized tricks, but a study 
of mathematical structure; geometry 
no longer a body of theorems arranged 
in a precise order that can be memo- 
rized without understanding, but the 
study of properties of geometric con- 
figurations under specified conditions; 
trigonometry no longer a collection of 
formulas leading to lengthy computa- 
tions by logarithms, but the study of 
important functions, useful both in 
advanced mathematics and in such 
practical problems as aerial naviga- 
tion, as well as an invaluable element 
in the language of science. 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that the Commission is not sug- 
gesting that high school mathematics 
begin with a formal, theoretical study 
of a new branch of mathematics, the 
theory of sets, On the contrary, it is 
urging only that the concepts and 
language of sets be introduced into 
secondary school teaching wherever 
and whenever the teacher feels that 
thereby he can simplify, clarify, and 
unify his instruction. 

The Commission regards as one of 
the most important advantages of its 
approach to curricular revision the 
fact that it does not demand an “all or 
none” approach, that it does not pro- 
pose closing the books on the old cur- 
riculum on a certain date and begin- 
ning a totally new program when the 
schools next open, but rather that 
teachers may introduce modifications 
as the way opens, and as their knowl- 
edge and expcricnce permits them to 
do so. 

This attitude implies that an im- 
portant element in the implementation 
of the Commission’s recommendations 
is the training of teachers adequately 
prepared to teach the new program. 
The Commission has given serious 


and sustained attention to this prob- 
lem. It has prepared a statement on 
“The Education of Secondary School 
Mathematics Teachers,” making sug- 
gestions for both in-service and pre- 
service training of mathematics teach- 
ers. This statement has been distrib- 
uted widely and has been very favor- 
ably received. 

The Commission also expects to 
publish a series of brief guides to help 
teachers over specific “rough spots” 
in planning for the new program, and 
has prepared for teachers a series of 
papers bearing such titles as, “Intro- 
duction to Algebra;’ “Concept of Sets,’ 
“A New Organization for Geometry;’ 
“The Nature of Reasoning in Mathe- 
matics,’ “A Deductive Sequence with 
Natural Numbers.’ These will be avail- 
able to interested teachers some time 
during the present calendar year. 

Moreover, several school systems or 
groups of nearby schools have organ- 
ized study groups for their teachers, 
usually led by a professor from a near- 
by college or at least drawing upon 
such expert help in a consultative ca- 
pacity. Incidentally, this is one of the 
most effective ways that College Board 
member colleges can promote and ex- 
pedite the introduction of the new pro- 
gram, namely, by encouraging mem- 
bers of their mathematics staffs to 
serve as consultants or leaders of study 
groups composed of schoolteachers. 

Perhaps the best way of gaining a 
picture of what the new curriculum 


will be like is to compare it with the 
traditional program. It should be un- 
derstood that there are many features 
of the new program that are quite flex- 
ible—indeed, this is deliberate—and 
that the organization set forth here has 
been adopted for clarity in exposition 
and not necessarily as the most desir- 
able teaching order. 
Traditionally, the ninth-grade course 
is elementary algebra, The Commis- 
sion suggests little change in content 








in this course; after all, it is in a 
sense the “bricks and mortar” out of 
which the further structure of mathe- 
matics is erected. The Commission 
does suggest a very different point of 
view, as has been pointed out above, 
.and specifically recommends the in- 
clusion of work on inequalities and the 
introduction of some deductive rea- 
soning based on algebraic material. 
Neither of these items is now conven- 
tionally included. 

Ordinarily the tenth-grade course is 
plane geometry. The Commission is 
recommending rather drastic changes 
in this course, so much so that it will 
no longer be appropriate to use the 
title, “plane geometry: The course 
will include the elements of plane and 
solid synthetic geometry and an in- 
troduction to analytic geometry. A 
major objective will be a formal treat- 
ment of deductive reasoning. 

The question will immediately arise 
as to how all this work can be included 
in one year’s time. The Commission 
has of course considered this possible 
objection. Its answer is in part that 
the use of analytic geometry in itself 
makes possible a tremendous saving 
in time. Again, once the idea of de- 
ductive reasoning and the nature of a 


mathematical system have been made 
clear through a short chain of theo- 
rums, further elaboration of the se- 
quence serves no useful purpose and 
can be omitted. Emphasis should be 
placed instead on original thinking 
and discovery; adequate clues to a 
proof should be accepted rather than 
insisting on a completely formal pres- 
entation of every newly introduced 
geometric fact. After all, no working 
mathematician ever presents or pub- 
lishes a proof in the pattern of the 
elementary texts in plane and solid 
geometry. 

The eleventh-year course is tradi- 
tionally more algebra, sometimes with 
trigonometry included. The Commis- 
sion believes that the essential parts of 





so-called intermediate algebra and 
trigonometry can easily be covered in 
one year. In saying this, of course, it is 
assuming some modification of the tra- 
ditional program, especially through 
omission of obsolete material and the 
introduction of a modern point of 
view in trigonometry. 


Seventeenth century survival 


Trigonometry is almost always taught 
as though the climax of the course were 
the solution of oblique triangles by 
logarithms, Not only is the solution of 
triangles no longer a major applica- 
tion of trigonometry, but logarithms 
are no longer a modern means of cal- 
culation. Perhaps more clearly here 
than in any other part of the high 
school program is the seventeenth- 
century orientation of the traditional 
content made manifest. Indeed, it is 
sad but true that the entire high school 
mathematics course ordinarily includes 
no mathematics more recent than the 
seventeenth century. 

Present-day emphasis, both for the 
needs of theory and applications alike, 
should be on the analytic aspects of 
trigonometry, the properties of the 
functions, their relation to vectors. 
This approach is at once shorter, sim- 
pler, more useful, and more profound. 

At this point a college preparatory 
student will have adequate preparation 
for a college course in calculus and re- 
lated analytic geometry, and this, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is what 
freshman college mathematics should 
be. 

The Commission is very definite and 
quite firm in stating that calculus should 
be regarded as a college course; it does 
not recommend a formal course in cal- 
culus for the ordinary high school stu- 
dent, even in the twelfth grade. It be- 
lieves that when a standard course in 
calculus is taught in secondary school, 
this should be done as part of an ad- 
vanced placement program with full 
recognition that the school is teaching 
a college course and should maintain 
college standards. 

For the mathematics of the twelfth 
year—which will be elected ordinarily 
only by students planning scientific 
curricula in college, contemplating ad- 
mission to engineering schools or in- 
stitutes of technology, or having a 
liking for mathematics for its own sake 





—the Commission recommends a new, 
one-semester course to be developed in 
part from traditional advanced or col- 
lege algebra and to be called, “elemen- 
tary analysis.’ This will consist of a 
study of the polynomial, logarithmic, 
exponential, and circular functions. An 
informal introduction to the concepts 
of calculus, limited to polynomials, 
will be included. 

Forthe second semester, the Commis- 
sion recommends another new course, 
“probability and statistical inference” 
In so doing it is giving recognition to 
the fact referred to above that this field 
represents one of the great advances _ 
of modern mathematics. It is recog- 
nizing, too, that in twentieth-century 
living statistical inference is at least as 
important as deductive reasoning, and 
affects all of us daily. If this statement 
seems extreme, consider public opin- 
ion polls, radio and television ratings, 
and aptitude or intelligence test scores, 
all of which affect in rather consider- 
able measure what we may do with our 
lives, and all of which are statistical 
inferences from a sample. 


Revision in five years 


The revision of the secondary school 
mathematics program described here, 
while thoroughgoing, is not radical. 
Moreover, it is entirely practicable. 
There is no reason, provided that ade- 
quate funds are invested in in-service 
teacher training and pre-service cur- 
ricula for mathematics teachers are ap- 
propriately modernized, why the new 
program should not have been effec- 
tively introduced for the great major- 
ity of college-bound high school stu- 
dents within five years. Such students 
will then be prepared for college work 
at truly a college level, which will make 
it possible to discontinue the high 
school courses now often taught to col- 
lege freshmen. 

More important, freshmen will have 
studied secondary school mathematics 
from the point of view of modern math- 
ematics and will have taken courses 
oriented toward the needs of the pres- 
ent and the future. They will have 
gained a more adequate understand- 
ing of the true nature of the discipline 
that has been called both the queen 
and the handmaiden of the sciences. 
Nothing less seems adequate in this 
day and age. 


What must be done in science education 


BY CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 





Grave problems and possible solutions concerning an 


increasingly critical function of schools and colleges 


Fifty years ago Henry Adams asserted 
that his education had not fitted him 
for the nineteenth century, How many 
of us could say the same? How many 
high school and college graduates this 
year could claim that their science edu- 
cation had fitted them for the mid- 
twentieth century? 

The increasing difficulties in this 
area are partly the result of the growth 
of the subject. New developments in 
physics and chemistry, new concepts 
of the universe and of man, outstand- 
ing strides in aerodynamics, astro- 
physics, biochemistry, and radio as- 
tronomy make it imperative that more 
and more information be mastered by 
the student today than was the case 50 
years ago. 

Consider what it takes to be scientif- 
ically literate in 1957. The frontiers 
of scientific knowledge have been 
pushed so far in the last few decades 
that the formal courses in high school 
and college must cram much more into 
them now than ever before. With the 
number of discoveries increasing in 
geometric progression, with new ele- 
ments being uncovered and produced, 
with new formulae, techniques, and ex- 
periments to be learned, the absolute 
essential minimum that must be taught 
in each of the sciences increases every 
year. 

Future demands for scientifically 
trained persons also place great bur- 
dens on science education today. I am 
referring now not to the immediate, 
shifting demands which vary profes- 
sion by profession and which are sub- 
ject to oscillating business conditions, 
but to the long-term trends which in- 
dicate that with the continued develop- 
ment of our industrialized economy an 
increased percentage of the labor force 
will have to be in the category of pro- 
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fessional, technical, and kindred occu- 
pations. It seems evident that 25 years 
from now, and continuing through the 
year 2000, the United States will need 
over twice as many scientists and en- 
gineers as there will be available. 

To provide adequate instruction for 
these future members of our labor 
force will be a vaster challenge than 
science education has yet met. Courses 
must be reorganized, syllabi modified, 
textbooks modernized. The cultural lag 
in schools and colleges must be re- 
duced. Work such as that which the 
Commission on Mathematics of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
is doing to improve the teaching of 
that subject and revise the mathemat- 
ics curriculum must be copied in other 
fields. Standards and requirements 
must be raised. 


More science study helpful to all 


Improved science education is neces- 
sary not only for those who will be 
future scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians, but also for the majority of 
our school population so that they may 
be adequately prepared for the world 
in which they live and so that they may 
be free to choose the career for which 
their interests and aptitudes fit them. 
Increasing the amount of mathematics 
and science studies by all able students 
in school would be beneficial to them 
regardless of their eventual careers. 
Courses in school or college, how- 
ever, are only as good as those who 
teach them. Nathan Pusey recently ob- 
served that “classrooms in which there 
are teachers with no exceptional gifts 
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are places merely to keep young 
people, not to educate them. The ab- 
sence of vitalizing personal qualities 
in the education process is more deep- 
ly and tragically injurious than a 
thoughtless adult world has yet been 
ready to recognize.”* Science educa- 
tion’s other problems are slight com- 
pared with those of finding and keep- 
ing an adequate supply of competent 
teachers. 

The picture here is more dismal 
than many people realize. It has been 
estimated that over 100,000 high 
school students enrolled in mathemat- 
ics and science classes in a recent year 
were taught by inadequately trained 
teachers. When a student is not well 
taught, what little interest he might 
have in the subject will soon be lost. 

To mention the poor teaching that is 
sometimes found is not to minimize the 
great accomplishments of many good 
teachers, nor to overlook the important 
satisfactions in science teaching. There 
are today throughout the land many 
worthwhile courses in high schools 
and colleges fulfilling their objectives. 
There are many institutions placing a 
high value on intellectual accomplish- 
ment which are producing students 
well motivated for scientific and schol- 
arly pursuits. There are many out- 
standing, stimulating, dedicated teach- 
ers who are providing excellent in- 
struction in physics or chemistry or 
mathematics. 

The intellectual rewards in teaching, 
the great joy in leading a group of 
able students toward new horizons, in 
opening doors of learning in biology 
or physics, far outweigh many of the 
dissatisfactions which science teaching 
may hold. Many teachers today, par- 
ticularly when they are able through 
individualized programs, special en- 
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richment classes, and inspired use of 
laboratory resources to stimulate the 
talented students, can overcome some 
of the difficulties besetting science edu- 
cation. 

But there are not enough of these 
teachers and therein lies one of the 
most serious problems facing science 
education today. There is currently a 
shortage of competent high school 
science teachers in the country. This 
shortage will become more acute and 
in the near future will spread to the 
college level and to other fields. One 
of the most serious threats to the edu- 
cational well-being of the country is 
the shortage, almost the disappear- 
ance, of the competent, well-trained, 
stimulating high school science teach- 
er. It is a breed that faces extinction. 


1956 teacher demand only half met 


The following figures may help to give 
some idea of the seriousness of the 
situation. In 1956 over 8,000 new 
mathematics and science teachers were 
needed in the country. Sixty-eight 
hundred persons with qualifications to 
teach in these fields completed their 
training that year, but only 4,200 actu- 
ally entered the teaching field that 
September. Only one-half of the de- 
mand that year was met.® 

Since 1950 there has been a 50 per 
cent decrease in the number of college 
graduates prepared to teach mathemat- 
ics, and almost a 60 per cent decrease 
in the number prepared to teach 
science. In 1955 there was one newly 
trained chemistry teacher for every 
119 high schools in the United States, 
one new physics teacher for every 250 
high schools.* In 1956 approximately 
30 per cent of all graduates qualified 
to teach did not enter the teaching pro- 
fession.® 

A United States Office of Education 
study has revealed that one-half of 
those who entered the teaching pro- 
fession last year expect to stop teach- 
ing within five years.* Industry under- 


3National Education Association, “The 
Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent 
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Than White Horses,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Summer 
1957, page 276. 

5 National Education Association, op. cit., 
page 114, 
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standably attracts many capable teach- 
ers by offering higher salaries, better 
working conditions, more prestige. To 
make matters worse, some of the best 
high school teachers are drawn to col- 
lege positions. According to a recent 
study almost 14 per cent of the new 
full-time college teachers entering the 
college teaching field during the last 
few years came directly from high 
school positions.’ 

It has been estimated that over the 
next 15 years more than three new 
teachers must be recruited for every 
two we have today, that during the 
next decade one-half of all college 
graduates would have to enter the 
teaching profession in order to fill our 
needs.* We face a revolution in the art 
of teaching. 

The impending shortage of college 
teachers, particularly in mathematics 
and the physical sciences will be equal- 
ly serious. For a nation of our size and 
development the small number of 
science doctorates currently produced 
may become a national tragedy. In 
1956 there were only 470 Ph.D.’s in 
physics awarded in the United States 
(of which eight were awarded to 
women) and there were 986 Ph.D.’s in 
chemistry (of which 52 were given to 
women ).° 

Nor is education getting an ample 
share of the doctorates that are being 
produced. Almost three-quarters of the 
recipients of doctorates in chemistry 
in 1955 and 1956 took jobs outside 
education, according to a recent Na- 
tional Education Association survey. 
Sixty per cent of all Ph.D. recipients 
in physics took jobs in industry or 
government. The doctorate used to be 
a prerequisite for college teaching. 
During the past year, however, less 
than one-quarter of all new full-time 
college teachers held doctoral de- 
grees,’° 

The growing shortage of teachers 
and expanding enrollments in schools 
and colleges pose an almost insuper- 
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able problem. As classes get larger it 
will become more and more difficult to 
provide high-quality science instruc- 
tion to those who need it. 

We can hardly expect capable young 
persons these days to consider a teach- 
ing career in the light of current teach- 
ers’ salaries. If the talented person 
with a doctorate can secure a job with 
a beginning salary 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than a teaching position offers, 
should we be surprised that he feels no 
strong attraction toward teaching? If, 
after five years in an industrial posi- 
tion, he can make more than he will in 
half a lifetime of teaching, his affec- 
tion for the academic profession must 
be strong indeed to keep him from tak- 
ing a lucrative job in industry or gov- 
ernment. 

In 1956 the median salary paid to 
full professors in all institutions of 
higher learning was $7,000; the medi- 
an salary for associate professors was 
$5,700; for assistant professors, $4,- 
900; and for instructors, $4,000. Al- 
though some high schools have raised 
teachers’ salaries considerably in the 
last few years, the picture here is also 
bleak. The median salary for teachers 
in public secondary schools in 1956 
was $4,350.11 It is no wonder that 
teachers must take on additional jobs 
in order to make ends meet. 

The shortage of teachers is partly 
the result of ridiculously low salaries 
in the academic profession. Another 
reason, however, why the nation has 
an inadequate supply of competent 
teachers is related to the public’s atti- 
tude toward teachers and the teaching 
profession. Perhaps because of the 
general spirit of anti-intellectualism 
that seems to pervade our nation, the 
teacher is slighted, slurred, seriously 
deprecated by an unfortunately large 
number of persons. 

What is the public image of the 
science teacher? The absent-minded 
professor, the ineffectual, eccentric 
egghead who must be teaching high 
school chemistry because he can’t find 
another job—these are the stereotypes 
which thoughtless people perpetuate. 
What we are witnessing is a deprofes- 
sionalization of the teaching profes- 


11National Education Association Research 
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sion. An individual who would not 
think of questioning the word of his 
doctor or lawyer or plumber does not 
hesitate to question the views of his 
child’s classroom teacher or to tell 
administrators how his school or his 
Alma Mater should be run. This is 
hardly the atmosphere conducive to 
recruiting talented persons to a teach- 
ing career. Recently the New York 
Herald Tribune declared in an edito- 
rial: 

“Within the lifetime of many people 
now living, education was such an 
honored calling in this country that 
even a mere high school teacher was 
addressed as professor. Nowadays, if 
he is addressed at all, it is frequently 
with scorn. For present-day Americans 
measure things by price, and they 
know full well the price of a school- 
teacher. It is less than the price of a 
truck driver, or a fireman, or a barber; 
and it dishonors none of these worthy 
callings to say that such a state of 
affairs is a disgrace.”!* 

The public attitude toward teachers 
is not unrelated to the public attitude 
toward scientists, science, and science 
education. A study of high school 
students’ opinions by Hermann: H. 
Remmers, director of the Division of 
Educational Reference of Purdue Uni- 
versity, revealed that 25 per cent of 
them thought scientists were “odd” 
and 30 per cent believed it was impos- 
sible to raise a normal family and be a 
scientist. 

Many persons appear to view sci- 
ence with a mixture of fear and adula- 
tion. It is dreaded for the destruction it 
is supposed to cause. At the same time 
it is spoken of in half reverent terms as 
the source of our prosperity, the rea- 
son for our technological superiority, 
the cure-all for all ills. A fuzzy aura of 
materialistic magic seems to be asso- 
ciated with the word in the minds of 
the public. Science is equated with 
magnetic refrigerator doors and swept- 
wing automobiles and hydrogen 
bombs. To many Americans, material- 
ism is their sole motivation and scien- 
tific inquiry is something relegated to 
crackpots. It is not without accident 
that the United States was the first 
country to market a toy satellite. 

Similarly, science courses are fre- 
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quently looked upon as designed mere- 
ly for those preparing for a technical 
or scientific career. Students and their 
parents have vocationalized the life out 
of most of the curriculum and seem 
intent on vocationalizing the life out of 
science courses. Physics and chemistry 
are liberal arts, essential subjects for 
all reasonably able persons to study. 
Mathematics is an important language 
in our modern world, not a dull tool to 
be employed only by engineers and 
ballistics specialists. 


Academic subjects neglected 


The secondary schools cannot com- 
pletely be blamed for what the Ameri- 
can people preferred them to become. 
When we undertook to provide all 
persons of high school age with a 
secondary school education, we forced 
schools to modify their curriculum. 
Therefore, many of them had to dis- 
card their traditional college prepara- 
tory role or at least relegate to a less 
important position the academic 
courses prerequisite to admission to 
college. Thus in their value systems 
students, and even educators, tended 
to put less emphasis on the traditional 
courses in physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. 

However, universal high school ex- 
perience has been followed by an ex- 
pansion of the expectation of a bache- 
lor’s degree, until now almost one- 
third of all high school graduates go 
to college. This is fine and any exten- 
sion of the educational level of the 
population should be applauded. But 
it has meant that the colleges are now 
facing an influx of students with a dif- 
ferent type of college preparation that 
has been described as “no longer deal- 
ing in depth” in the sciences and in 
mathematics. 

Students come to college with poorly 
remembered formulae and with what 
has been called a “cookbook” attitude 
toward chemistry. They are unable to 
devise « strategy in handling difficult 
or abstrase material. They claim they 
have a “block” in trigonometry or 
“have taken” physics before and shy 
away from any course that has the 
slightest reputation for being intel- 
lectually demanding. 

Moreover, vocationalism has swept 
like a wave over our adolescent popu- 
lation. As Richard Hofstadter has put 











it, “a large part of American educa- 
tion has long since been given over to 
vocationalism and to triviality.”’* 
Preparation for earning a living is 
considered more importent than prep- 
aration for life. Training rather than 
learning is the desideratum. Every 
course is viewed for its practical value, 
its cash nexus. 

What has the popularization of the 
“practical” curriculum meant? In the 
words of William Whyte, “by default 
the anti-intellectual sector of educa- 
tion has been allowed to usurp the 
word ‘democratic’ to justify the de- 
naturing of the curriculum.”** Democ- 
ratization of the curriculum has meant 
that science courses compete with a 
wide variety of peripheral subjects 
whose practical appeal frequently out- 
weighs their intellectual intensity. 
Schools and colleges are becoming 
more like supermarkets where packag- 
ing pays and where the majority or 
common denominator determines the 
shape of the curriculum. 

Here is an illustration of what I 
have in mind. In its recent book on 
Womanpower, the National Manpower 
Council reported: “The preference 
among high school girls for courses of 
study which promise to equip them for 
jobs immediately after graduation is 
indicated by the fact that relatively few 
of them enroll in an academic curricu- 
lum. However, some educators report 
that a number of girls decide against 
a college preparatory program simply 
because the subject matter of many 
courses in other curricula is easier to 
master, and not because of occupa- 
tional considerations.”!® 

What is the result? In 1954, accord- 
ing to an Office of Education study, 
boys and girls enrolled in elementary 
mathematics courses in high schools 
in equal numbers. However, 60 per 
cent of all enrollments in plane geome- 
try and intermediate algebra were 
boys, and 80 per cent of those in trigo- 
nometry and solid geometry courses 
were boys. Sixty per cent of those tak- 
ing high school chemistry were boys, 
while 80 per cent of all physics enroll- 
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ments were boys.’® Apparently not 
many girls realize that our society 
can no longer. afford to have science 
be only a masculine enterprise. 

Science education not only en- 
counters difficulties as a result of low 
teaching salaries, working conditions 
that could be improved, competition 
with peripheral subjects, and lack of 
status or prestige for the academic pro- 
fession. It also faces problems as a 
result of the American public’s atti- 
tude toward intellectual giftedness. 
Much of our tradition seems to be 
based on a denial of the fact of in- 
herent differences in ability. The 
American people have taken equality 
of rights, privileges, and opportunities 
to mean equality of endowments and 
have shaped their educational thinking 
accordingly. 

Special programs for the gifted have 
been branded as undemocratic. Ad- 
justment has been given a higher 
premium than achievement. Some 
people are even suspicious of marked 
scientific ability in a young child and 
find something sinister in the full de- 
velopment of his intellectual capaci- 
ties. The roots of Jacksonian democ- 
racy go deep. Devote any special atten- 
tion to the talented, it is thought, and 
you are likely to develop an elite. And 
so in defense against giftedness there 
has emerged in America a cult of medi- 
ocrity. 


Anti-intellectual patterns 


The students themselves learn quick- 
ly what is valued most in their society. 
The “take-it-easy,” materialistic, pleas- 
ure-loving attitude of our age is hardly 
conducive to the sort of intellectual 
endeavor necessary for adequate per- 
formance in science courses. The love 
of entertainment and the avoidance of 
hard work will probably always be 
characteristic of school populations. 
But our popular culture reinforces this 
attitude in an adolescent and when 


there is little encouragement from the 


home or elsewhere to emphasize the 
value of academic subjects, it is under- 
standable why the student tends to 
avoid them. 

The love of learning on which our 
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arts and letters rest, on which our 
science thrives, is a love that few ado- 
lescents succumb to. But if the talents 
of Elvis Presley and Marilyn Monroe 
attract their adulation and if the 
mathematics teacher, the bookish in- 
trovert, and the eccentric egghead 
draw their scorn, today’s adolescents 
are only conforming to the value pat- 
terns of their elders. 

Science education is likely to be- 
come a casualty of this “degradation 
of the democratic dogma.” Norbert 
Wiener has declared, “one of the rare 
and incalculable benefits for which we 
must provide if the race is going to 
survive is the sudden emergence on 
the scene of great and original intel- 
lects.”!7 However, in most of our edu- 
cational systems today the original in- 
tellect is stifled, and quality is second 
to quantity. Unfortunately, as Dean 
John R. Dunning of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering re- 
cently remarked, the rest of the world, 
if not America, “is aware that the 
future belongs to the nation with the 
best technical brains.”!* 

There is a further difficulty I would 
like to mention, a difficulty that was 
intensified the day the first Sputnik 
began tracing its awesome orbit across 
the sky. Science education today faces 
the danger of hysterical over-emphasis 
on the weapons aspect of science. To 
be scientifically superior to the Soviet 
Union is a commendable objective, 
but the reasons for strengthening 
science education transcend the de- 
mands of the cold war. The time has 
come to assert the educational values 
of studying the atom, photosynthesis, 
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the solar system, or the nerve system 
of a frog. 

Literacy today means more than 
knowing how to read and write. It also 
means some familiarity with the ways 
of the molecule and the meteorite, 
some knowledge of electromagnetism, 
some awareness of what radiation is. 
Scientific literacy is essential for the 
future businessman, the future lawyer, 
the future politician, the future house- 
wife and mother. The teaching of 
science is a cultural activity and there 
is need for extension of the basic func- 
tion of science education just as there 
is need for continued support of basic 
scientific research. Science education 
needs to be supported not simply so 
we can rival the Russians but as a good 
in itself. 

In viewing the current problems of 
science education, there are those who 
would single out our teacher-training 
programs as major contributors to the 
difficulties. It may well be that a cer- 
tain overemphasis on methods courses 
at the expense of content courses has 
hurt the preparation of science teach- 
ers over the years. It has been asserted 
that in many states the requirements 
for teacher certification tend to empha- 
size straight education courses at the 
expense of subject matter. 

But it must be borne in mind that 
many persons who are currently teach- 
ing physics and chemistry in our 
schools lack adequate preparation and 
interest simply because they were 
trained primarily for another subject 
area. Furthermore, I think that attacks 
against teachers colleges and depart- 
ments of education by those of us 
working in liberal arts colleges serve 
only to create a smokescreen obscur- 
ing the more fundamental difficulties 
which exist. The great issue today in 
schools and colleges should not be be- 
tween the traditionalists and the edu- 
cationalists but rather between those 
who subscribe to the intellectual quali- 
ties and those who do not. Anti-intel- 
lectualism is the curse of our material- 
istic age. The cultural problem is per- 
vasive. 

Now what is to be done? Let me 
suggest a number of remedies. 

First, teacher salaries at all educa- 
tional levels must be raised, not 10 per 
cent here, 10 per cent there, but raised 
drastically. Unless there is a doubling 
of teacher salaries at all educational 
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Westward, ho! 


BY HOWELL F. NOMER, Assistant to the Principal, 
Fieldston School, New York, New York 


This past May, denial of admission to an “eastern” college meant a 
great many things to a great many people. To the student himself it 
undoubtedly meant heartache and a more than slight feeling of infe- 
riority. To his parents, in too many cases, it came as a shock. To the 
school head it meant at least some discomfiture and, at most, a good 
deal of long-distance telephoning, telegraphing, and letter-writing to a 
substitute institution, probably one rather hastily selected. Even to 
those who were admitted, the letter of acceptance climaxed a senior 
year of very tense nervous anticipation. 

To the director of admissions at a small, uncrowded, coeducational 
midwestern college of reasonably good academic repute, this denial 
meant help in bringing enrollment closer to capacity. During May and 
early June, my office was the target of many long-distance phone calls, 
telegrams, special delivery letters, and personal visits from disap- 
pointed students who had not “made” the eastern institution of their 
first, second, or even third choice. I am sure that our case was typical 
of many midwestern and western colleges which opened last September 
still not filled to capacity. 

Unbelievable, isn’t it? Especially unbelievable after the pages and 
pages of newsprint and magazine stories which have been devoted to 
describing the tense competition for college entrance. _ 

Having since become a secondary school administrator, I can now 
put in an earnest plea to high school students and their parents who 
are about to start across the college application tightrope without being 
accused of slipping in a quick commercial. My advice: Think carefully 
before setting your heart on a “name” college; it’s the education itself 
that really matters. Start in early to explore possibilities at other in- 
stitutions, less known but equally excellent, in the Midwest and West. 

To myself, brought up in the “eastern prep school” tradition and 
graduated from one of the nine “colonial” colleges, it was an eye-open- 
ing experience to learn that there are indeed many excellent institutions 
of higher learning west of the Allegheny Mountains. This is a con- 
fession of past ignorance, but my former naiveté is shared by too many 
Easterners who should know better. In my five years as a college ad- 
missions director, I traveled over much of the Midwest and West to 
visit high schools. Whenever I chanced to be near a college or uni- 
versity and had time to spare, I would try to visit the campus. 

Thus I feel I can speak with more than a little authority about the 
vast resources and educational opportunities available at some of the 
larger state universities, such as Illinois, Wisconsin, or Iowa. Or for 
those inclined toward a smaller institution, I can testify to the sun- 
drenched beauty of the University of Redlands campus in late March; 
to the breath-taking grandeur of the high mountains visible from Colo- 
rado College; and to the friendly spirit evident on the campuses of 
Lawrence, Wabash, Knox, or Reed. 

But mere physical beauty or friendly spirit will not by itself guar- 
antee a good education. It is from leading educators, especially those 
at the well-known eastern colleges, that real assurance will come to the 
doubting high school senior or his parents that stone for stone, endow- 
ment dollar for endowment dollar, Ph.D. for Ph.D., those colleges in 
the further reaches of our country are every bit as good as their eastern 
brother and sister institutions. 











levels we cannot restore the academic 
profession to the competitive position 
it must have if an adequate number of 
talented persons are to be attracted to 
it. 

Second, greater efforts must be 
made to attract capable persons, par- 
ticularly persons with scientific ability, 
to the teaching profession and to re- 
tain them once they have begun teach- 
ing. Some recruitment programs are 
already underway. But most of them 
are hit-and-miss efforts by individual 
institutions. More institutional coop- 
eration is needed here. This year the 
Association for Higher Education es- 
tablished a National Committee for the 
Recruitment of College Teachers which 
hopes to conduct studies and stimulate 
programs of action in this area. But 
efforts to recruit high school and col- 
lege science teachers will be of no avail 
if salaries are not raised and the public 
attitude toward the teaching profes- 
sion is not changed. 

Third, there must be more extensive 
efforts to provide science teachers with 
the continued training they need to 
keep up to date in their field or to 
assist those who find themselves teach- 
ing science material for which they are 
not prepared. Here again, notable 
efforts have recently been made. Dur- 
ing the suramer of 1957 the National 
Science Foundation sponsored almost 
100 summer institutes attended by 
over 4,500 high school and college 
teachers of science and mathematics 
interested in improving their knowl- 
edge and teaching capabilities. 


Public support necessary 


Fourth, there must be wider finan- 
cial and public support of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, par- 
ticularly science education. A larger 
proportion of the tax dollar must be 
devoted to improving facilities in pub- 
lic schools, to providing more ade- 
quate laboratories, to expanding and 
improving college and vocational 
counseling, and to supplying more in- 
structional materials. There must be 
increased financial support for col- 
leges. Per capita expenditures for 
higher education now equal $18.50. 
Per capita expenditures for tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages currently are 
$85, while Americans spend $79 on 


recreation for every man, woman, and 
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child. We have the financial resources 
in this country to support a higher 
quality of education than we are now 
doing. 

Fifth, greater efforts must be made 
to salvage to higher education and 
professional fields those high school 
graduates who have the ability to go to 
college, yet who lack the financial 
means or the interest to go. The loss of 
talented students from high school to 
college is a waste we can ill afford to 
ignore. As I have previously observed, 
each year between 60,000 and 100,000 
high school graduates with high ability 
do not go on to college for financial 
reasons.’ Of this number, it is prob- 
able that each year between 8,000 and 
15,000 male high school graduates 
with marked scientific talent and inter- 
est could be retrieved if they could be 
found and provided with sufficient fi- 
nancial aid to enable them to go to col- 
lege. The loss to science and engineer- 
ing of able young women is probably 
twice as great. 

More scholarship aid is urgently 
needed. It is a sad commentary on 
America’s failure to conserve intel- 
lectual resources that three out of 
every 10 individuals with the intel- 
lectual capacities to rival our most 
brilliant professors and our most pro- 
ductive inventors fail to attend college. 

Sixth, there must be greater flexi- 
bility in our educational system. We 
must be more imaginative in our use 
of acceleration and enrichment pro- 
grams. We must emancipate ourselves 
from the old lock-step year-by-year 
progression from kindergarten to the 
Ph.D. that requires everyone to move 
at the same speed. We must cut the 
cloth to fit the man. In order to secure 
the fullest realization of our intellec- 
tual potential, to make our science 
education more effective, we must 
stimulate the boy or girl with scientific 
talcnt to move ahead as far and as fast 
as he is able to go. To force the gifted 
youth into the same educational mold 
as the mediocre pupil is to permit in- 
tellectual featherbedding. 

Significant strides have recently 
been taken to introduce more flexibil- 
ity into the curriculum. Results of the 


19“Who’s going to college?” College Board 
Review, No. 27, page 13; Encouraging Scien- 
tific Talent (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1956), page 77. 





Early Admission Program of the 
1950’s indicated that intellectually 
able 16 and 17-year-olds could skip the 
senior year in high school and do 
better academic work in college than 
their older classmates of comparable 
ability without significant social mal- 
adjustment. The Early Admission Pro- 
gram was particularly successful in 
moving students with science interests 
and talents along at a more rapid than 
normal pace. Another program that 
holds great promise for science educa- 
tion is the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram sponsored by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 


Ph.D. six years after high school 


Let me mention a third example of 
the type of flexibility which is needed. 
Columbia College is planning to in- 
stitute on an experimental basis a new 
chemistry major for scientifically ori- 
ented able students which will give 
them a course in organic chemistry in 
their freshman year and which will 
result in their having met the require- 
ments for a master’s degree in chemis- 
try at the end of their senior year 
without sacrificing any of their im- 
portant liberal arts education. Such a 
plan will enable talented persons to 
acquire a Ph.D. degree six years after 
graduation from high school. 

Seventh, and finally, if science edu- 
cation is to prosper, the suspicious 
and antagonistic attitude toward 
genius must somehow be abated. The 
American people must give to the in- 
tellect, to the inquiring mind, to the 
disinterested pursuit of truth, to the 
scientific spirit their true value or else 
sink in a miasma of mediocrity. Our 
love of leisure must not eclipse our 
love of learning. America must awaken 
to the short-sightedness of her anti- 
intellectual leanings. 

Every generation in human history 
has had its own crises; every genera- 
tion has also had its own opportuni- 
ties. At this particular moment in our 
history we stand on the threshold of 
great developments. We are witnessing 
the birth of a wonderful new age. But 
if we are to enter that new age and to 
play the part it will demand of us, 
then our science education for all 
persons must be strengthened so that 
the youth of our country may meet 
the challenges that lie ahead. 















How colleges should pick their students 


BY BENNO G. FRICKE 








A critique based on analyses of admissions decisions and 


of a 330-college survey of admissions practices 


One of the most.important problems 
each college has revolves about the 
question, “Who shall be admitted?” In 
most institutions an admissions officer 
and his assistants decide whether or 
not each applicant is qualified for ad- 
mission. The role of the admissions 
officer is obviously a crucial one. He, 
more than anyone else, determines 
what use is made of tests in the college 
admissions process. It is for this 
reason that in the summer of 1957 I 
conducted a questionnaire survey of 
330 college admissions officers. 

But before I give some specific re- 
sults from the survey, an interpreta- 
tion of them, and some suggestions 
for the future, I would like to discuss 
six items of background information. 

First, research over a period of 
many years has shown that colleges in 
this country differ markedly with re- 
spect to the quality or ability level of 
freshmen they enroll. A fairly old and 
too often forgotten study by Arthur 
E. Traxler! pointed out that in 1937 
the range in average 1Q in the 323 
colleges in the norm group for the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination was from an 
1Q of 94 to an 1Q of 123. Certainly it 
seems reasonable to expect that if the 
average 1Q for each of the 1,800 col- 
leges in the country were computed 
there would be many institutions with 
averages below 94 and above 123. 

The ability of freshmen who entered 
41 colleges in 1946 was described by 
Dael Wolfle in his informative book, 
America’s Resources of Specialized Tal- 
ent.” In commenting upon the variabil- 
ity among the colleges in Army Gen- 


1“What Is a Satisfactory 19 for Admission 
to College?’} School and Society, No. 51, 
pages 462-464. 

2 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954). 


eral Classification Test scores, he noted 
that the median acct score of fresh- 
men at the lowest ranking college was 
108; the median at the highest rank- 
ing college was 131. Dr. Wolfle indi- 
cated that the extreme colleges were 
private, nonsectarian, and accredited. 

The data I have collected from ad- 
missions officers and from other sources 
strongly supports the view that col- 
leges, both public and independent, 
differ considerably in the quality of 
freshmen they admit. While this vari- 
ability between institutions may dis- 
turb some it rather pleases me to think 






















































































The role of the admissions officer is obviously crucial 


that there is a college with an appro- 
priate ability level for almost every 
high school graduate. 

I said almost because we do not, as 
far as I know, have a college with an 
average ability level high enough so 
that the top 3 per cent of the nation’s 
high school graduates would be about 
average and challenged at their level. 
And it may be true that we do not now 
have a formal college program appro- 
priate for the bottom 3 per cent. 

Second, students enrolled in any one 
college do not have the same ability; 
the differences among students are tre- 
mendous. For example, the freshmen 
enrolled in the college having the low- 
est average score in Dr. Wolfle’s sample 
were not uniformly weak. Half the 





freshmen made scores between 99 and 
117. The bottom quarter were below 
99 and the top quarter above 117. Sim- 
ilarly, all freshmen in Dr. Wolfle’s top- 
ranking college were not uniformly 
strong. One-quarter of them had scores 
below 126 and one-quarter had scores 
above 137. This great heterogeneity in 
ability probably means that if each 
student is to do satisfactory work in 
his institution, most of the bottom 
quarter will have to work much harder 
than the average student and most of 
the top quarter need not exert them- 
selves in order to perform satisfactorily. 


One-half don’t graduate 
Third, a large number of freshmen 


who enter college with the intention of 
graduating do not graduate. For the 
entire nation, the percentage of fresh- 
men who graduate is usually placed 
somewhere around 50. This high at- 
trition rate represents a great loss in 
human resources. 

Fourth, academic aptitude test scores 
and other intellectual or achievement 
variables, such as average high school 
grade or high school percentile rank, 
correlate substantially with academic 
success in college. Literally thousands 
of prediction studies have been done 
with these variables. One thing we 
probably do not need is another study 
which correlates these standard pre- 
dictors with college success. The extent 
of the relationship has remained es- 
sentially the same for all colleges for 
the past 35 to 50 years. 

Each year the correlation between 
entrance or orientation test scores and 
achievement in almost every college 
tends to be about .45. The correlation 
between high school achievement and 
college achievement tends to be some- 
what higher, about .55. When a com- 
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bination of test scores and high school 
achievement is correlated with college 
achievement the correlation tends to 
be about .64. 

The relationships which have been 
established permit us to indicate that 
those with low scores are likely to do 
unsatisfactory work and those with 
high scores are likely to do satisfactory 
work or better. A concrete way of see- 
ing the significance of the relationship 
is to examine the college grades of 
those who are at the extremes in abil- 
ity. In general those who rank in the 
bottom 5 per cent of their freshman 
class have about one chance in 11 of 
doing as well as or better than the 
average student. Those who rank in 
the top 5 per cent of their class in abil- 
ity have about 10 chances in 11 of 
doing as well as or better than the 
average student. 

Fifth, many variables and factors 
other than tested aptitude and high 
school performance have been investi- 
gated as possible predictors of college 
success but nothing of much practical 
importance has been uncovered. 

While it is true that studies usually 
find that the children of professional 
workers perform better in college than 
children of semi-skilled workers, and 
that students who were leaders in high 
school perform better in college than 
students who were not leaders in high 
school, and that students who were 
given favorable forecasts by school 
principals perform better in college 
than students who were given less fa- 
vorable forecasts by school principals, 
and so on, this does not provide much 
if any new valid information. Almost 
always the two different student groups 
being compared vary as well in tested 
aptitude and high school achievement. 
If this difference is taken into account 
or controlled, the two groups almost 
never perform differently in college. 

For example, if you selected one 
group of students who were children 
of professional workers and matched 
them according to tested aptitude and 
high school achievement with another 
group of students who were children 
of semi-skilled workers, you would not 
find a difference in their college per- 
formance. 

- One of the variables which many at- 
tempts have been made to assess is 
“personality.” While it seems reason- 
able to believe that many students fail 


or succeed in college largely because 
of their personality, the important 
point is that at the present time we can- 
not identify potential failures by assess- 
ment techniques currently available— 
and this definitely includes the inter- 
view. 

My sixth and final point is that re- 
search in a variety of areas shows that 
in general more accurate assessments 
and predictions are made by a formula 
or actuarial table than by an expert in 
human behavior. Paul E. Meehl, in a 
book titled Clinical Versus Statistical 
Prediction: A Theoretical Analysis and 
a Review of the Evidence,® shows that 
the human judge or clinician is not 
very reliable and that he tends to over- 
value information with little or no 
validity with the net result of relatively 
inaccurate assessments. 

Studies by E. Lowell Kelly and Don- 
old W. Fiske,* Richard S. Melton,® 
Theodore R. Sarbin,® and others dis- 
close that more accurate academic pre- 
dictions can be made by a mechanical 
combination of test scores and previ- 
ous academic record than by assess- 
ment psychologists who are trained in 
evaluating people. 


Human vs. mechanical predictions 


It is possible though it is improbable 
that admissions officers are atypical 
with respect to their predictive ability. 
Perhaps they can integrate all the in- 
formation that they collect and make 
surprisingly accurate assessments. In 
an article published a little more than 
a year ago, I suggested that each ad- 
missions officer test himself and see if 
his appraisal of an applicant’s aca- 
demic promise was superior to that re- 
vealed by a mechanical combination 
of an aptitude test and high school 
achievement.’ As far as I know no col- 
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Table 1. Predictions by 80 admissions officers and by one test score for 12 college applicants 


Student none Student’s College SAT-V _ 
case a actual college Officers’ Officers’ SAT-V average SAT-V prediction 
number AA} A2 BA8 performance prediction + errors® _ score SAT-V score prediction® error? 

1 0 13 67 A (2) BA (3) 1 494 575 —81 (A:2) 0 

2 3 37 40 AA (1) BA (3) 2 347 500 —153 (BA:3) 2 

3 0 8 72 AA (1) BA (3) 2 420 600 —180 (BA:3) 2 

4 9 49 22 A (2) A (2) 0 419 580 —161 (BA:3) 1 

5 39 31 4 BA (3) AA (1) 2 678 525 +153 (AA:1) 2 

6 9 65 6 A (2) A (2) 0 563 580 —17 (A:2) 0 

7 67 12 1 AA (1) AA (1) 0 525 475 +50 (A:2) 1 

8 43 32 BA (3) AA (1) 2 705 600 +105 (AA:1) 2 

9 17 51 12 BA (3) AA (2) 1 513 560 —47 (A:2) 1 
10 43 37 0 BA (3) AA (1) 2 582 580 +2 (A:2) 1 
1l 0 1l 69 A (2) BA (3) 1 486 550 —64 (A:2) 0 
12 80 ie p AA (1) AA (1) 0 743 620 +123 (AA:1) _0 
Total 310 346 298 13 12 


1 Above average college performance by the student; numbered as category 1. 
2 Average college performance by the student; numbered as category 2. 

3 Below average college performance by the student; numbered as category 3. The “inferior” and “flunk-out” prediction categories of the original 
Colloquium experiment have been combined to give this single category. 


4Category chosen by most admissions officers. 


5 Number of categories by which category of student’s actual performance differs from category chosen by most admissions officers. 

6“Average” performance is predicted if the student’s SAT-V score falls within 100 points of the college’s SAT-v average, “above average” if it falls 
more than 100 points above and “below average” if it falls more than 100 points below. 
7™Number of categories by which category of student’s actual performance differs from category predicted by SAT-V. 


lege admissions officer has done this. 

While I therefore do not know how 
accurately any individual admissions 
officer can predict student perform- 
ance, I do have two sets of data con- 
cerned with the predictive ability of 
a substantial group of college admis- 
sions officers. One would suppose that, 
in general, an appraisal by two judges 
is more reliable and valid than an ap- 
praisal by one, and an appraisal by 
three is better than an appraisal by 
two, and so on. 

The first set of data was collected 
by Henry S. Dyer.’ Eighty of the na- 
tion’s leading admissions officers who 
met at the first College Board Col- 
loquium on College Admissions in Oc- 
tober 1953 were asked to give their 
individual evaluations of 12 college 
applicants’ case histories in the form 
of a prediction of performance in col- 
lege for each. Dr. Dyer indicated that 
all the available file data on these 12 
actual admissions cases were pre- 
sented. Forecasts were to be given in 
one of four categories: above average, 
average, inferior, and flunk-out. 

The accompanying Table 1 summa- 
rizes the 80 admissions officers’ predic- 


8“The evaluation of case histories; College 
Admissions 1 (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1954), pages 109-121. 
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tions, the students’ actual performance 
in college, and my own analysis of the 
cases. In the table, I have combined 
the “inferior” and “flunk-out” cate- 
gories of prediction into the single 
“below average” category. 

Shown in the first few columns of 
Table 1 are the predictions of the ad- 
missions officers and the actual per- 
formance of the students. At least two 
things merit comment. First, and per- 
haps most important, the admissions 
officers do not agree with each other. 
The implications of this are over- 
whelming. It suggests that an institu- 
tion practicing “selective admissions” 
may enroll one group of students from 
a specific set of applicants if it has Mr. 
X as its admissions officer but may en- 
roll a different group of students from 
the same set of applicants if it happens 
to have Mr. Y. as its admissions officer. 
It is possible, though unlikely, that the 
students selected by Messrs. X and Y 
would be equal in quality. The individ- 
ual admissions officer’s personality, 
needs, values, biases, and so on un- 
doubtedly determine, consciously or 
unconsciously, the applicants who he 
thinks will succeed or are qualified for 
admission. 

The second thing which deserves 
comment is the inaccuracy of the ad- 
missions officers’ predictions. Only 13 


of the 80 officers correctly predicted 
Case 1’s performance. Only a small 
minority of all predictions were right. 
Thank goodness for case 12! 
However, it is improbable that the 
admissions officers would have done 
so poorly on a random sample of, say, 
100 cases. Although Dr. Dyer did not 
say how the 12 cases were selected, 
on the basis of this and other evidence, 
it can be said that the applicants were, 
as a group, rather unpredictable. 
From Table 1 it may be seen that 





Mechanical methods more accurate 





Table 2. Predictions by 10 “admissions committees” and by test scores plus high school class rank 


for 10 men applicants 


Student’s 
Fictiti 
name rank1 


Student’s 


Gap 
Fan 
Diz 
Art 
Bat 
Haw 
Elk 
Tan 
Cot 
Jet 
Total 


NAaewomwwoocun 


COONAN SwWNHe 


& 


Committees’ actual col- Errors by 
lege rank? committees® SAT-M scores 


SAT-V plus 


s 


1506 
1158 
1128 
1381 
1296 
1255 
1024 

910 

978 

642 


Coun e ONAUS 


~ 


SAT rank Rank by 


SAT plus 


HSPRrank HSPR 


Errors by 
SAT plus 
HsPpR5 
2.5 1 0 
6.5 2 0 
10 4.5 0.5 
3 7 
8 1 
4.5 3.5 
6.5 3.5 
6.5 2.5 
9 3 
10 a 
24.0 


1 Obtained, essentially, by adding the number of committees “admitting” each student in the Colloquium experiment. 


2In college graduating class. 


3 Number of places by which committee rank differs from actual rank. 
4High school graduating class rank expressed in percentiles. 
5Number of places by which “rank by SAT plus HSPR” differs from actual rank. 


the admissions officers’ predictions re- 
sulted in a total of 13 “errors” and the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test-Verbal score 
(SAT-v) predictions resulted in 12. 
This difference of one error is not 
statistically significant, but it is inter- 
esting to note that predictions made 
by 80 experienced admissions officers 
are not superior to those made me- 
chanically by one test score. The ad- 
missions officers used this test score, 
as well as a great deal of additional 
information, in coming to their deci- 
sions, but the net effect was not more 
accurate predictions. (The actuarial 
predictions, it should be emphasized, 
can be made by a clerk just as a clerk 
determines whether a senior has met 
all graduation requirements. ) 


Personal choice follows SaT-V 


On examining the “officers’ predic- 
tion” and the “saT-v prediction” col- 
umns, one will see a high correlation 
between them. The predictions were 
identical for six of the 12 cases, and 
different by only one category for the 
remaining six cases. Almost always 
when comparisons between the human 
evaluator and the mechanical formula 
are made, it is found there is a close 
relationship between thetwo; but when 
the human evaluator departs from the 
mechanical formula, he is more often 
wrong than right. 

The only other data I have been able 
to find which I could use to compare 
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the predictive ability of admissions 
officers with that of a formula was 
reported in College Admissions 4.° In 
this evaluation experiment, 10 mock 
“admissions committees,” each com- 
posed of seven college admissions ofh- 
cers and three secondary school repre- 
sentatives, were formed among the 
participants at the fourth College 
Board Colloquium on College Admis- 
sions held in October 1956. Without 
going into the details of this “exercise 
in assessment,’ the object was to “ad- 
mit” three of 10 men applicants to one 
hypothetical college and seven of the 
same 16 to another hypothetical col- 
lege, and to do the same for 10 women 
applicants. As in the previous experi- 
ment, all available admissions data on 
the students, drawn from actual college 
files, was given to the committees, while 
the students’ actual college perform- 
ance was kept secret. 

Table 2 shows how the 10 men ap- 
plicants actually fared in college as 
compared to how they were “ranked” 
by the “admissions committees” and 
compared also to their ranking by a 
mechanical combination of SAT scores 
and high school class rank expressed 
in percentiles. 

As may be noted from the table, 
committee “errors” totaled 28 and 
mechanical formula errors, 24. Simi- 


®“An exercise in assessment; College Ad- 
missions 4 (New York: Cojiege Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 1957), sages 90-108. 
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lar analysis of the material on the 10 
women applicants produced 29 com- 
mittee errors as against 28 for the me- 
chanical formula. Since the results of 
these analyses are consistent with those 
of the experiments involving the 80 
admissions officers, no further com- 
ment is necessary. 


330 admissions officers surveyed 


Let me now turn to some of the results 
from my questionnaire survey of the 
college admissions officers. About 94 
per cent of the 330 admissions officers 
answered the questions upon which 
the following material is based. Ac- 
cording to the admissions officers, one- 
third of the institutions now use for 
admissions purposes ability test scores 
for practically all (90 per cent or 
more) of their freshman applicants. 
Over four-fifths of the private institu- 
tions use tests in evaluating applicants 
but only one-quarter of the major 
state-supported institutions use them. 

Only about one-third of the institu- 
tions who do not now use tests think it 
is likely that in about five years they 
will request applicants to present abil- 
ity test scores; almost half of the ad- 
missions officers said they did not 
know whether their institutions would 
require ability test scores for admis- 
sion, and the remainder, almost one- 
fifth, said their institutions would not 
be using tests for admission. Practical- 
ly every ‘institution which does not re- 











quire an ability test for admission ad- 
ministers one to new freshmen during 
an orientation period or shortly after 
they are enrolled. 

When the admissions officers were 
asked, “Approximately what relation- 
ship (correlation coefficient) is usual- 
ly found at your institution between 
tested ability and freshman grade-point 
average?” over one-half of them did 
not know. The average correlation co- 
efficient reported was about .50. It was 
surprising to see that the coefficients 
reported by the admissions officers of 
the Ivy League colleges and the Big 
Seven women’s colleges were essential- 
ly the same as those reported by the 
junior colleges. 

While about nine-tenths of the ad- 
missions officers said their institution 
had information on the tested ability 
and high school performance of en- 
rolled students, less than half of them 
said they knew the approximate mean 
and standard deviation of the scores 
of their freshmen. 

About half of the admissions officers 
said they and their institutions would 
be willing to release information on 
the quality of their freshmen to other 
admissions officers throughout the 
country. Only about one-tenth of the 
admissions officers who had the in- 
formation said they would not release it. 

In response to my query: “If a fresh- 
man applicant were to ask you for the 





mean ability test score and high school 
percentile rank (or average high school 
grade) of freshmen enrolled at your 
institution, and you had the informa- 
tion, would you give it to him?” about 
one-third of the officers answered “yes,” 
one-quarter answered “no;’ one-third 
answered “don’t know; and the re- 
mainder, less than one-tenth, did not 
answer the question. 

Only about one-fifth of the institu- 
tions now supply freshman applicants 
information on the tested ability and/ 
or high school performance of enrolled 
freshmen. 

Although some admissions officers 
could not believe I was serious, I asked 
them: “In general do you think it 
would be wise for institutions to dis- 
courage or refuse freshman applicants 
whose tested ability and past perform- 
ance is considerably above that of the 
average freshman in the institution?” 
A little less than one-tenth answered 
“yes,” about four-fifths answered “no;’ 
and one-seventh indicated they were 
“undecided.” 

When asked, “Have you ever dis- 
couraged or refused admission to an 
applicant because his tested ability 
and/or past performance was too 
much higher than the average fresh- 
man in your institution?” only about 
3 per cent said “yes’” 

Percentages ranged from 0 to 50 in 
answer to the question, “Approximate- 





Present personality assessment techniques cannot predict failures 





ly what percentage of the freshmen 
who are accepted for admission by 
your institution do you personally feel 
are not sufficiently qualified to do sat- 
isfactory college work?” However, the 
average was about 6 per cent. 

A little more than half the admis- 
sions officers said they would refuse 
admission or would be likely to refuse 
admission to applicants who fell below 
a certain level on an aptitude test in 
high school percentile rank, or on a 
combination of both. A little less than 
half of the officers said they would not. 

Space does not permit the inclusion 
of the many interesting comments 
made by the admissions officers on 
their questionnaires and in their let- 
ters. But here are a few which reflect 
rather typical problems or points of 
view. The admissions officer of a junior 
college, in explaining why he had in- 
dicated that from 6 to 10 per cent of 
his admitted students were insuffi- 
ciently qualified to do satisfactory col- 
lege work, said: “As a public junior 
college we are obliged to admit any 
student making application. A number 
of them are inadequately trained or do 
not have the mental capacity to do col- 
lege work?’ 

The admissions officer of one of the 
major institutes of technology indi- 
cated he felt that none of his admitted 
students were insufficiently qualified 
and that, “In general, failures are due 
to emotional or motivational prob- 
lems:’ It is of special significance that 
the correlation between measured abil- 
ity and grade-point average he reported 
for his institution was .55 to .64. 

The admissions officer of a women’s 
college who did not know the correla- 
tion between test scores and college 
achievement at his college felt that only 
from 1 to 5 per cent were insufficiently 
qualified. He said, “We allow a hand- 
ful of students—usually with alumni 
connections—to gamble on succeeding 
in college in the face of the prospects 
of failure indicated by the College En- 
trance Examination Board tests’’ 

What does the questionnaire data 
and the other information presented 
all add up to? My answer, in one sen- 
tence, is that many freshmen will con- 
tinue to be enrolled in institutions 
where they are unlikely to be success- 
ful or most productive. The major 
problem is heterogeneity of ability. 

This diversity among students makes 





it possible to predict fairly well that 
those who have low test scores will do 
unacceptable work despite their efforts 
and emotional suffering, and that those 
who have high test scores will do ac- 
ceptable work without being challenged 
to really put forth their best. These 
students do not have an equal oppor- 
tunity for success. 

As I have pointed out,’® high pre- 
dictive correlation coefficients portray 
inequalities of opportunity for success 
which can be reduced or eliminated. 
Some admissions officers tell me that 
most of their applicants are qualified 
and that they turn down two qualified 
candidates for each one they accept. 
The high coefficients they report, how- 
ever, make me doubt that all those 
who were admitted were really qual- 





In my opinion, a student is qualified 
for a college if the achievement pre- 
dicted for him is at the class average; 
if his predicted achievement is below 
average he is not qualified, and simi- 
larly if his predicted achievement is 
above average he is overqualified. If 
he is predicted to be below average or 
above average his needs can probably 
best be met by some other institution. 

One thing that disturbs me about 
the plans for numerous junior and 
community colleges is that they will 
tend to enroll students who are very 
heterogeneous with respect to ability. 
Many able students will find these col- 
leges so convenient they may miss a 
more challenging opportunity a little 
further away. 

The formula which I believe gives 





Colleges should differ in the kinds of freshmen they enroll 


ified. That is, failure for some of the 
students can be predicted fairly ac- 
curately. 

In a time when so much stress is 
being placed on optimum use of our 
human resources, improved methods 
for determining who is qualified for 
admission toa particular college should 
be used. The phrase, “qualified for col- 
lege; as customarily used lacks mean- 
ing. An applicant may be qualified for 
one college but not for another, and 
he may be overqualified for another. 





10 College and University, op. cit: 


the best assessment of a student’s qual- 
ifications for college is obtained by 
giving a weight of one third to tested 
aptitude and of two thirds to rank in 
the high school graduating class. Very 
briefly, the “college qualification rank” 
of each applicant would be obtained 
by multiplying his high school per- 
centile rank by two and adding this to 
his percentile rank on a scholastic apti- 
tude test (where norms are established 
on a sample of all high school gradu- 
ating seniors in the country) ; this sum 
divided by three would be the appli- 
cant’s college qualification rank. Ap- 








plicants who rank much below or 
above each institution’s average col- 
lege qualification rank should not be 
admitted. 

Although I personally would like to 
see each college publicly and explicitly 
state what students it will and will not 
admit by use of the college qualifica- 
tion rank, my correspondence and con- 
versations with admissions officers sug- 
gest that many institutions are unlikely 
to do this in the immediate future. But 
they might go part way. For example, 
a few of the major independent col- 
leges in the country might state that 
they will admit all applicants who have 
a college qualification rank of 98 or 
higher, that they will not admit any- 
one with a rank less than 90, and that 
they would be willing to consider ap- 
plicants with ranks between 90 and 97. 

The major state university in each 
state might indicate that it will accept 
all applicants whose college qualifica- 
tion rank is 90 or higher, that it will 
not accept applicants whose rank is 
below 80, and that it will consider ap- 
plicants whose rank is between 80 and 
89. Certain of the junior or commu- 
nity colleges might state that they will 
accept applicants with a college qual- 
ification rank between 30 and 60, not 
accept applicants whose rank is below 
20 or above 70, but that they will con- 
sider the remainder. 

In other words, I believe that every 
college in the country, private and 
public, should practice selective ad- 
mission in order to fulfil an important 
role in higher education. I think it is 
important for society and each individ- 
ual that students have an opportunity 
for success at their ability level. Not 
all students are capable of “sputnik 
level” achievements, and the progress 
of those who are should not be re- 
tarded by those who can be educated 
to do other things satisfactorily for so- 
ciety and with satisfaction to them- 
selves. 





The above article is adapted from Dr. Fricke’s 
paper, “Tests, Students, Standards, and Ad- 
missions Officers; presented in the symposium 
on the use of tests in admission to schools 
and colleges at the Twenty-second Education- 
al Conference sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council 
on Education and held in New York in Octo- 
ber 1957, The paper will appear in the Amer- 
ican Council on Education's forthcoming vol- 
ume, Long-Range Planning for Education, 
edited by Arthur E. Traxler. 








BY GEORGE H. HANFORD 


The mounting costs of multiple application 





Seventy member colleges of the Col- 
lege Board are each spending an aver- 
age of 55 per cent more money on 
their admissions operations than they 
did six years ago. 

In applying for admission to these 
colleges, students are spending an aver- 
age of 110 per cent more in applica- 
tion fees than they did six years ago— 
yet on the average the net cost to the 
colleges of admitting and enrolling each 
freshman has increased, and at the 
same time the chances that “admitted” 
students will not enroll have increased. 

As against six years ago, the follow- 
ing things are true of these 70 col- 
leges: 

1. They have 47 per cent more fresh- 
man applicants and are spending 11 
per cent less money and 18 per cent 
less time on each individual applicant. 

2. They are admitting 34 per cent 
more applicants but are enrolling only 
20 per cent more freshmen. 

3. They have increased tuition by 47 
per cent but are granting financial aid 
to only 3 per cent more of the students 
in their freshman classes. 

4. They are spending an average of 
28 per cent more money and 12 per 
cent more time to fill a space in the 
freshman class. 

5. They have increased their appli- 
cation fees by 42 per cent and have 
still experienced a 15 per cent increase 
in the net cost of filling a space in the 
freshman class. 

These appear to be the most signif- 
icant facts yielded by a questionnaire 
sent in June 1957 to the 185 colleges 
that were then members of the College 
Board. The survey sought information 
on admissions costs for review by the 
Board’s proposed Commission on En- 
trance Procedures. 

Responses were received from 111 
of the 185 colleges. Of these, 70 col- 
leges provided data relating to the 
freshman classes entering in 1951, 
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1956, and 1957; the other 41 colleges, 
for the classes entering in 1956 and 
1957. Therefore, the 70-college group 
represents neither a cross section of all 
colleges in the United States nor even 
a random sample of all College Board 
member colleges. The financial infor- 
mation for this survey was sought not 
from college business officers but from 
admissions officers, who were encour- 
aged to reply on the basis of figures 
which they had readily available or 
which they were willing to estimate. 
The results suggest wide differences 
in admissions procedures and in the 
accounting for them (see Table 5). 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that the 
dollars-and-cents figures supplied are 
on the whole consistent enough within 
the College Board group and with the 
results of an independent survey in 
1954 to be realistic (Tables 6 and 7). 
The changes which they indicate not 
only appear to be reasonable gauges 
of what has happened over the last six 
years, but indicative of trends which 
provide rational bases for predicting 
what may happen in the future. Also, 
in order further to confirm the general 


observations made above with regard 
to all 70 colleges, cost figures were 
compiled for subgroups of colleges ac- 
cording to number of freshmen en- 
rolled, type (men’s, women’s, and co- 
educational), location, and amount of 
tuition. The different characteristics of 
these subgroups, of course, produced 
varying degrees of change over the six- 
year period. Almost without exception, 
however, the changes noted for the 
total group hold true in kind, though 
not necessarily in degree, for each of 
the subgroups. 

As already noted, on the average 
these 70 colleges have 47% more ap- 
plicants for each space in their fresh- 
man classes (Table 2, “application ra- 
tio” columns) and are spending 11% 
less money on each applicant (Table 3, 
“expenditure per applicant” columns) 
than they did six years ago. They had 
237 applicants for every 100 spaces in 
1951 and 350 in 1957; they spent $43 
on each applicant in 1951 and $38 in 
1957. That increased applications were 
accompanied by lower expenditures 
per applicant was generally true. How- 
ever, in the larger colleges where vol- 


Table 1. Summary admissions statistics at 70 Board member colleges 


Freshman class size as % of 1951 average 
Tuition as % of 1951 average 


Admissions expenditures as % of 1951 average 


1951 1957 


100% 120% 
100% 147% 
100% 155% 


Admissions expenditures as % of college budgets (see Table 7) 1.93% 1.97% 


Application fees 


$5.51 $7.83 


% of admissions expenditures recovered through fees (see Table 4) 15% 24% 


Net cost per enrolled freshman (see Table 4) 
Net cost per applicant 


Expenditures per enrolled student (see Table 3) 


Expenditures per applicant (see Table 3) 
Man days per enrolled freshman 
Man days per applicant 


Application ratio (applied/enrolled) (see Table 2) 


$75 
$37 
$88 
$43 
4.64 
2.17 
2.37:1 


Applicant/admit ratio (applied/admitted) (see Table 2) 1.47:1 
Fall-out ratio—all applicants (admitted/enrolled) (see Table 2) 1.61:1 


Fall-out ratio—financial aid applicants 


% of admitted applicants offered financial aid 


% of enrolled freshmen given financial aid 


1,57:1 


20% 





ume efficiencies might have been ex- 
pected to reduce expenditures per 
applicant, they actually went up. 
Among the midwestern colleges, 
where increases in application load 


have been relatively small, recruiting 
costs appear to have kept per applicant 
expenditures high. Among the high- 
tuition colleges, the expenditure per 
applicant has remained relatively stable 


Table 2. Average application, fall-out and applicant/admit ratios at 


70 Board member colleges 


Application ratio! 


1951 1957 
70-college group—average 3.504 
SIZE 


500 freshmen and over < 3.27 
under 500 freshmen 


TYPE 

men’s 
women’s 
coeducational 


LOCATION 
East 
Midwest 
other 


TUITION 


$925 and over 4.08 
$700 and under 2.01 281 


Fall-out ratio? Applicant/admit ratio® 
1951 1957 1951 1957 
161 1.804 147 1.954 


161 1.74 150 1.88 
162 182 147 1.97 


162 1.80 169 2.35 
174 1.92 141 1.80 
151 1.70 137 1.76 


1.87 152 2.05 
152 1.59 1244 141 
144 1.69 143 1.96 


179 1.98 158 2.06 
145 1.67 1.39 1.68 


1 Application ratio represents the number of students who applied for admission to a particular 
college for every student who enrolled as a freshman. Thus, on the average for the freshman 
classes entering in 1957, three and one-half students applied for each space. 

2Fall-out ratio represents the number of students who were “admitted” to a particular college 
in order to enroll one, Thus, on the average for the freshman classes entering in 1957, colleges 
had to admit, one and eight-tenths students to fill each space. 

8 Applicant/admit ratio represents the number of students who applied to a particular college 
for every one who was admitted. Thus, on the average for the freshman classes entering in 1957, 
an applicant’s chance of being admitted to a particular college was better than 1 in 2. 

4These figures represent averages of per college ratios. In terms of the total number of students 
and spaces involved, the application ratio in 1957 would have been 3.22 (vs. 3.50), the fall-out 
ratio 1.67 (vs. 1.80), and the applicant/admit ratio 1.93 (vs. 1.95). 


Table 3. Average college expenditures per applicant and per enrolled 
freshman in 1951 and 1957 at 70 Board member colleges’ 


Expenditure 


per applicant 


1951 1957 


70-college group—average $43 $38 
70-college group—median ! 32 29 
SIZE 


500 freshmen and over 25 
under 500 freshmen 50 


TYPE 

men’s 
women’s 
coeducational 


LOCATION 
East 
Midwest 
other 


TUITION 
$925 and over 
$700 and under 


Expenditure 
per enrolled freshman 


% Change 1951 1957  % Change 


—11.6% $88 $113 +28.4% 
— 94 80 109 +36.3 


+16.0 85 
—16.0 125 


+39.3 
+26.3 


—12.5 113 
— 8.9 121 
—12.2 106 


+51.1 
+24.7 
+19.1 


—108 
— 28 
—20.5 


+29.4 
+29.7 
+23.1 


— 2.9 
—17.9 84 


+53.7 
+ 9.1 


1 All dollar figures are averages except the median figures given for the 70-college group. 


despite increases in applicant load. 

On the average, these 70 colleges are 
admitting 34% more students, have 
20% more spaces, and are spending 
28% more dollars in the admissions 
process in order to fill each space 
(Table 3, “expenditure per enrolled 
freshman” columns). They spent $88 
to fill a space in 1951 and $113 in 
1957. Experiencing the greatest change 
were the colleges having the most ap- 
plicants for each space (Table 2, “ap- 
plication ratio” columns) —that is, the 
men’s and the high-tuition ‘colleges. 
Experiencing the least change were the 
colleges (outside the Midwest) having 
the lowest applicant load—that is, the 
low-tuition colleges. 

Location not being considered, the 
three subgroups spending the most to 
fill each space had to admit the most 
applicants to fill each space (Table 2, 
“fall-out ratio” columns). That is, the 
small, the women’s, and the high-tui- 
tion colleges had the highest expendi- 
tures per enrolled freshman and the 
most severe “fall-out” problems. These 
relationships among the several dol- 
lar components which quantify admis- 
sions expenditures and the several sta- 
tistical components which quantify the 
effects of the multiple application 
problem indicate a connection between 
the two sets. In plainer language, in- 
creased multiple applications result in 
larger expenditures by coileges. 

Multiple applications have meant 
greater out-of-pocket costs to colleges, 
too, despite increased application fees 
(see Table 4). The average of applica- 
tion fees is up 42%, from $5.51 to 
$7.83; the average number of appli- 
cants for each space is up 47%, from 
2.37 to 3.50; and colleges as a result 
are recovering 24% of the dollars 
spent in filling a space in the freshman 
class as against 15% six years ago. Yet 
the net or out-of-pocket cost of filling 
a single space is up 15%. Again, the 
greatest increase has occurred among 
the colleges having the highest appli- 
cation ratios (Table 2)—in other words, 
the colleges affected most by multiple 
applications; the one decrease has oc- 
curred in the case of the colleges which, 
regardless of location, are affected least 
by the multiple application problem. 

Multiple applications are costing 
candidates more money than in 1951, 
too. Not only are they paying $2.32 
more on the average to each college in 





Table 4. Comparative expenditures and net costs per college on a per enrolled freshman base 
in 1951 and 1957 at 70 Board member colleges 


1951 
Application fee income 
As % of 


Expendi- expendi- Net Expendi- 
ture Amount ture cost ture 


Application fee income 
As % of 
expendi- Net 

Amount! ture cost 


6-Year 
Increase in net cost 


Dollars Percent 
70-college group—average $ 88 $13 15% $ 75 $113 $27 24% $ 86 $11 15% 


SIZE 
500 freshmen and over 61 
under 500 freshmen 99 


TYPE 

men’s 75 
women’s 97 
coeducational 


LOCATION 
East 
Midwest 
other 


TUITION 
$925 and over 
$700 and under 


13 53 85 23 
15 84 125 29 


13 65 
26 72 
8 82 


18 70 
7 113 157 
15 66 96 


20 64 123 
12 68 84 


62 17 
96 14 


31 
14 
7 


ll 
26 
9 


31 33 
24 —6 


1 Amount of application fee income represents the product of application fee and application ratio. For example, in 1951 for the 70 colleges the 
average application fee was $5.51 (Table 1) and the average application ratio was 2.37 (Table 2). Therefore, the amount of application fee income 
per space was $5.51 times 2.37 or approximately $13. 


Table 5. Distributions’ of college expenditures per applicant and per 
enrolled freshman in 1951 and 1957 at 70 Board member colleges 


Range of lower 
third of colleges 


Per applicant 
1951 $4—25 
1957 3—23 


Per enrolled freshman 
1951 6—58 
1957 6—73 


Lower limit, median, & 
upper limit of middle 
third of colleges 


Range of upper 
third of colleges 


$25—32—43 
23—29—34 


$43—178 
34—157 


59— 80— 94 
74—109—138 


105—312 
138—298 


1 Distribution in thirds of the 70 colleges according to magnitude of per applicant and per en- 
rolled freshman expenditures. For example, the 23 colleges having the lowest per applicant ex- 
penditures in 1951 ranged from $4 to $25 per applicant. 


application fees but they are gener- 
ating 3.50 applications for each space 
instead of 2.37. As a result of both the 
increase in fees and in applications, 
students in applying to the 70 colleges 
are paying over twice as much in ap- 
plication fees as they did six years ago 
—110 per cent more. 

In return for their increased invest- 
ment, however, applicants to these col- 
leges face greater risk in acceptance by 
any one of them. Their chances of be- 
ing admitted to any onecollege dropped 
from 68 out of 100 in 1951 to 51 out 
of 100 last fall (Table 2, “applicant/ 
admit ratio” columns). And they of 
course faced the greatest risk in apply- 
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ing to the colleges at which they gen- 
erated the most multiple applications. 

The colleges also faced a greater 
financial risk, in terms of the chances 
that an admitted student would enroll 
(Table 2, “fall-out ratio” columns). 
Accurate prediction of enrollment is 
of the essence in the admissions proc- 
ess. Under-enrollment means empty 
spaces in the freshman class and lost 
tuition income. Over-enrollment means 
more freshmen than spaces and ex- 
pense in excess of additional tuition 
income. The chances that an admitted 
student would enroll were 55.6 out of 
100 last fall as against 62.1 out of 100 
in 1951. 


Recognizing Virgil’s varium et muta- 
bile semper femina as justification for 
a modern exception confirming this 
fickleness of woman, one notes that, 
except for women’s colleges, the sub- 
groups of colleges facing the above- 
average risk are those having above- 
average multiple applications, while 
those facing below-average risk have be- 
low-average application ratios. Hence, 
increased multiple applications also 
mean increased financial risk outside 
the admissions process itself. 

As another type of subgroup, finan- 
cial aid applicants to these 70 colleges 
continue to cost money in the admis- 
sions process but are generating only a 
slightly higher financial risk than they 


did six years ago—and an increasingly 





George H. Hanford 
is the Treasurer of the College Board. He 
joined the staff as Assistant Treasurer in 
1955. 





smaller one in relation to that being 
produced by their non-aid counter 
parts. The chances that an admittea 
financial aid applicant would enroll, 
which were 63.7 out of 100 in 1951, 
were still 61.4 out of 100 in 1957, Nev- 
.ertheless, financial aid programs con- 
tinue to generate high expenditures 
within the admissions process. The col- 
leges with the most extensive aid pro- 


grams tend to have the highest admis- 
sions costs; those with the least exten- 
sive programs, the lowest costs. 

The colleges are nevertheless enroll- 
ing only 3% more of their freshman 
classes with financial aid than they did 
six years ago, 23% in 1957 against 
20% in 1951, despite a 47% increase 
in tuition rates. However, over this pe- 
riod of time, the concept of awarding 


Table 6. Average 1957 college expenditures per applicant and per 
enrolled freshman for 70-college and 111-college groups 


Expenditure per applicant 
111-college 
group 

$37 


70-college 


group 


Total group $38 


SIZE 
500 freshmen and over 
under 500 freshmen 


TYPE 

men’s 

women’s 41 
coeducational 43 


LOCATION 

East 33 
Midwest 70 
other 31 


TUITION 
$925 and over 33 
$700 and under 32 


29 
42 


ee per enrolled 


freshma 
70-college 
group 
$113 


111-college 
group 


$106 
33 85 88 
40 125 


Table 7. Admissions expenditures as per cent of total college budgets’ 
in survey of Board colleges in 1951 and 1957 and in 


a study of 60 colleges in 1954? 


College Board survey in 


1951 


Total group 1.7% 1.9% 


SIZE 
large? 1.0 1.2 
small 4 1.9 2.3 


TYPE 

men’s 14 1.4 
women’s 15 2.1 
coeducational 1.7 2.2 


LOCATION 

East 15 18 
Midwest 2.9 2.9 
other 1.7 2.0 


1957 
Median Average Median Average 
1.6% 


1.2 
18 


17 
15 
18 


15 
2.9 
15 


60-College study, 1954 
Median Average 


2.0% 2.0% 2.7% 


11 1.6 17 
2.3 4 3.0 


1.9 2.4 2.7 
2.1 16 3.2 
2.1 1.9 2.4 


1.9 1.6 16 
2.9 3.6 4.9 
2.0 4 2.0 


1“College budgets” represent “total annual income to the undergraduate college from all sources” 


for Board 


tures represented 9714% of average total income. 
2“A Study of Income and Expenditures in Sixty Colleges, A Summary Report: Year 1953-1954; 
published under the direction of the National Federation of College and University Business 


Officers Associations. 


colleges and “all expenditures” in the 60-college study, wherein average total expendi- 


3“Large” defined as colleges with 500 or more enrolled freshmen in 1957 for Board colleges and 
as colleges with enrollments of over 1,400 in 1954 in the 60-college study. 

4“Small” defined as colleges with under 500 enrolled freshmen in 1957 for Board colleges and 
as colleges with enrollments of 1,400 and under in the 60-college study. 


aid on the basis of need has gained 
strength; 56 of the 70 colleges have 
become participants in the College 
Scholarship Service since its founding 
in 1954, and as a result financial aid 
dollars have been stretched to cover 
the considerably increased numbers of 
scholarship students among the 20% 
larger freshman classes, But recent an- 
nouncements of further tuition in- 
creases for 1958 mean that financial 
aid dollars must be stretched still fur- 
ther, or new ones found, if competi- 
tion for admission with financial aid 
is not to become even more severe and 
produce even more multiple applica- _ 
tions among applicants with financial 
need. 

In summary, the growth of the mul- 
tiple application problem since 1951 
has generated higher costs and greater 
risks for both applicants and colleges. 
The acceleration of this growth which 
is forecast for the years immediately 
ahead will inevitably produce either 
increases in costs to colleges and can- 
didates or loss of effectiveness of the 
present process on the one hand or 
change in the process itself on the 
other. 

If there is no change in the process, 
either costs and risks will become even 
higher or effectiveness will be lost. 
More specifically, if colleges do not be- 
come concerned and take no action, 
costs and risks to the colleges and the 
applicants will continue to increase. 

If colleges become concerned over 
increasing expenditures and seek to re- 
cover larger portions of them through 
higher application fees, costs to ap- 
plicants will skyrocket. 

If colleges become concerned over 
expenditures and simply cut back ad- 
missions office budgets, they will re- 
duce the amount of time and dollars 
spent on the individual applicant, sub- 
stitute arbitrary criteria for real cri- 
teria in the selection of students, and 
reduce thereby the effectiveness of the 
present admissions process. 

If, however, colleges become con- 
cerned but will not accept loss of ef- 
fectiveness in the selection of students, 
then the process itself must be changed. 
The question is: Are the alternatives 
tolerable enough to live with for the 
foreseeable future without changing the 
admissions process, or are they so in- 
tolerable that remedies must be sought 
through changes in that process? 





BY VERNON R. ALDEN 


College policy and the economy in the years ahead 





Tuition increases, extensive student loans, and expanded student 


enrollments are recommended for private colleges 


One cannot discuss college financial 
planning without reference to the cur- 
rent business climate and the prospect 
of a continued long-run expansion of 
our American economy. Our rapidly 
accelerating economic growth will 
have a major impact on all personal 
and institutional planning for the next 
several years. And in addition to this 
growth, we seem to be faced with a 
long-run inflationary trend which may 
influence college policies and pro- 
grams more than any other single 
factor in our present society. 

This concept, which forms the basis 
of my paper, was brought sharply to 
mind by the 1957 meeting of a con- 
ference series held at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration each year. The topic for the 
meeting this last June was “Manage- 
ment in a Rapidly Changing Econ- 
omy,” which might at first blush seem 
remote from the problems of college 
administrators. But the predictions 
and judgments of the business leaders, 
economists, and teachers of business 
administration who spoke at the con- 
ference have, in fact, significantly in- 
fluenced my own thinking on plans 
and policies in my work at the Harvard 
Business School. 

Therefore, I shall first describe 
briefly some of the major economic 
changes we can expect in the next 
several years. Then I shall propose 


This article is adapted from an address deliv- 
ered at the Fifth Colloquium on College Ad- 
missions of the College Board, held last 
October. The address will be included in the 
Colloquium proceedings volume, Planning Col- 
lege Policy for the Critical Decade Ahead; 
College Admissions 5, which has been sched- 
uled for spring publication by the College 
Board. It also appeared in the December 
1957 issue of the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin. 


four major courses of action which I 
believe college and university adminis- 
trators must take if they are to pre- 
pare their institutions for the financial 
problems of the 1960s. 

Excluding the possibility of war or 
a major economic crisis, few long- 
range economic forecasters and busi- 
ness leaders seem to doubt that there 
will be a continuing rise in the stand- 
ard of living in the United States. Even 
those who predict a “shakeout period” 
in the immediate years ahead speak of 
the “golden harvest of 1965.” Our so- 
called middle-income group will con- 
tinue to grow in numbers and size of 
income. Labor will press for additional 
wage increases and business will meet 
these demands by continuing to raise 
prices. There is little likelihood that 
the Federal Government will put real 
pressure on either group to halt infla- 
tion. Labor, business, and government 
in concert will act to increase average 
earnings, and together will produce 
thereby a continuing rise in the cost 
of living. 

For more than 10 years now, Pro- 
fessor Sumner H. Slichter of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration has predicted a 2 to 3 per 
cent annual increase in prices. In a 
letter to the Journal of Commerce last 
February he said, “I believe that the 
price level will creep up fairly steadily 
and with only minor interruptions 
during the next 10 years, giving us by 
1967 a price level roughly 20 to 30 
per cent higher than the present one.” 

Family incomes have doubled with- 
in the past 10 years. Dr. Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, the chief economist of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
points out that “the average wage- 
earning family today is in the $5,000 
to $7,500 income group.” It does not 





seem absurd to suggest that by 1965 
the average wage-earning family may 
be making between $7,000 and $9,500 
a year. 

The 1957 edition of “Giving 
U.S.A.,” published by the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, 
reveals that 15.7 million families now 
have incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000 annually, compared to 8.7 
million families in 1950—almost a 
doubling in the number of families 
moving into the $5,000 to $10,000 
bracket within the past seven years! 
Starting salaries for college graduates 
with engineering degrees averaged 
$2,928 in 1947; this year they were 
$5,196. According to a New York 
Times article in August, electrical en- 
gineers who completed their work at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
this year received annual starting 
salaries just under $6,200. By 1965, 
college graduates with or without en- 
gineering degrees will be starting in 
business with salaries larger than those 
which full professors are earning to- 
day. 

All of us have known only too well 
the impact of these developments on 
the educational institutions of the 
United States. Linked with other forces 
like population growth and increased 
demand for a college education, they 
are hammering away mercilessly on 
budgets in every area of our academic 
communities. Take salaries, for ex- 
ample: a 20 to 30 per cent increase in 
price levels within the next 10 years 








will put even greater pressure on col- 
lege administrators to increase faculty 
salaries, which are already lagging far 
behind those in most other professions. 
The Second Report to the President by 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School’ revealed 
that in 1954 half of the college faculty 
members in this country earned less 
than $5,400 annually. At the rates then 
prevailing, one out of two college 
teachers could aspire no higher than a 
lifetime maximum of $7,000 per year, 
even if he should attain the rank of 
full professor. 

The nation-wide average salaries of 
the highest rank of college teachers 
are about one-half the average income 
of all physicians. Median salaries of 
the academic profession (1953-54) 
even compare unfavorably with the 
lowest paid nonprofessional jobs in a 
typical major corporation. Foremen, 
for example, had median salaries in 
1954 of $7,600 per year; supervisors 
had median salaries of $10,200. 

The same report indicates that from 
1940 to 1956 real income (measured 
in buying power after taxes) increased 
29 per cent for lawyers, 64 per cent 
for industrial workers, 96 per cent for 
physicians, but only 12 per cent for 
college teachers as a whole. The modest 
increase for teachers was entirely in 
the lower ranks; full professors suf- 
fered a net decrease. Coupled with the 
need to expand greatly the number of 
faculty members in all educational in- 
stitutions, the problem of increasing 
faculty salaries becomes almost stag- 
gering. 

The costs of new construction, of 
improvements and alterations, of new 
equipment, of maintenance and serv- 
ices will continue to rise at the same 
time. In a Fortune magazine article 
entitled “Colleges Are Too Cheap,” 
Herbert Solow estimated that in each 
of the next 10 years colleges and uni- 
versities will require “in addition to 
income from established sources, an- 
nual new income of 608 million dollars 
for capital expansion and operations.” 
Mr. Solow also predicts: “Unless tradi- 
tional practices are strikingly changed, 
the 1970 budget for instruction alone, 
with the student body doubled, will be 





1(Washington, D.C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, July 1957). 
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twice the present figure—in other 
words, somewhere around six billion 
dollars.””* 

Our recent experience at the Har- 
vard Business School with a major 
capital gifts program illustrates the 
impact of inflation and expansion of 
activities on all educational institu- 
tions. In 1950 we set out to raise a sum 
of $15,000,000. One of our objectives 
was to raise endowment income from 
around 12 per cent of our total annual 
income to 15 per cent. After many 
people devoted a great amount of 
effort to the campaign, the $15,000,000 
was raised in about three years. In the 
meantime, we discovered, our annual 
budget had continued to grow, so that 
the additional capital earmarked for 
endowment was merely enough to in- 
sure that our endowment funds would 
still provide 12 per cent of the annual 
income needed. In the words of former 
Dean Donald K. David, who carried 
the major burden of that campaign, 
“We ran our legs off just to keep pace 
with rising costs.” 


Long-range planning essential 


America’s rapidly growing and chang- 
ing economy has put great pressure on 
business leaders to undertake long- 
range planning. Some corporations in 
this country have already divided re- 
sponsibility at the top management 
levels into two major categories: cur- 
rent operations and long-range plan- 
ning. Many business leaders today are 
devoting their efforts entirely to plan- 
ning activities which will be set in 
motion long after they have retired or 
died. 

Recognizing that the impact of eco- 
nomic changes in this country will 
strike educational institutions with just 
as great force as they will business 
organizations, several colleges and 
universities have set up similar plan- 
ning committees of trustees, faculty 
members, and administrators. All are 
going to have to follow their example 
in the very near future. This is the 
first of my recommended courses of 
action. 

I have already spoken about the 
pressures to raise faculty salaries and 
to increase substantially the size of 
the faculty at a time when all living 
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costs continue to mount—construction, 
services, equipment, and costs of aux- 
iliary enterprises. Furthermore, gifts 
which are becoming more and more 
the “gift for current use” type cannot 
underwrite the costs of faculty expan- 
sion and faculty salary increases. De- 
spite the optimistic picture of our 
natione] economy for 1965 and be- 
yond, it would be folly for educational 
institutions to make lifetime commit- 
ments to a substantial number of new 
faculty members on the basis of cur- 
rent gifts, 

As you know, Harvard University, 
despite an endowment of nearly half — 
a billion dollars—larger than any other 
university in the United States—has 
found it necessary to undertake this 
year a campaign for $82,500,000 for 
just one of its 11 units, the College. 
Even at that, the planners for the Har- 
vard College campaign found it neces- 
sary to reduce some cost estimates and 
to eliminate projects to keep the cam- 
paign goal down to a figure which 
might be reached in the next two or 
three years. 

But as the costs of college and uni- 
versity operations increase, we cannot 
look solely to current gifts and special 
fund-raising campaigns to keep our- 
selves solvent. As Professor Seymour 
Harris has argued, with many pages of 
convincing statistics, neither private 
philanthropy nor government can 
supply all the funds needed by educa- 
tion. I believe that it is absolutely 
essential for us to pass on a good-sized 
portion of the increase to the individ- 
ual student. In the past 12 years, costs 
in colleges across the country have 
almost doubled. In 1947, the tuition 
plus medical fee at Harvard College 
was $430; today it is $1,060. 

Colleges and universities - have 
steadily increased their charges in the 
past decade, and I believe we must con- 
tinue to raise the price tag on a college 
education. Incidentally, let no one 
doubt that our supporters in the busi- 
ness community expect us to do just 
that. 

I am well aware that even the sugges- 
tion of increased tuition meets with 
resistance from admissions officers and 
directors of student financial aid. We 
all fear that our colleges and univer- 
sities will price themselves out of the 
reach of lower and middle-income 
family groups. Let me suggest, how- 


ever, that whenever you get squeamish 
about raising tuition or room and 
board rates, take a look at your park- 
ing lots filled with student cars or find 
out how much the average student 
spends on Christmas and Easter vaca- 
tion trips. There is more money at all 
levels of our population than most of 
us realize. As I mentioned before, the 
average family now falls into the 
$5,000 to $7,500 earning bracket, and 
the number in the $5,000 to $10,000 
category has doubled in the past seven 
years. 

All of us are familiar with the case 
of a minister or widowed schoolteacher 
making $2,800 to $3,200 annually, 
who contributes substantially to the 
support of children in college. On the 
other hand, we all know of families 
with incomes of $20,000 or more who 
permit their sons and daughters to 
apply for financial aid on the basis 
that they cannot help them with their 
educational expenses. It is about time 
that colleges and universities become 
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a little more hardheaded on this sub- 
ject and insist that their “customers” 
put first things first. Are a second car, 
a house in a new neighborhood, or a 
vacation in Florida more important 
than a college education? 

If we raise college tuition, will we 
really price out the boy or girl from 
a lower income family? Many colleges 
I know have loan funds which remain 
untapped year after year. Nowadays, 
more money than ever is available for 
scholarship help to the needy and able 
young man and woman. The National 
Merit Scholarship Plan, the General 
Motors Program, the Sears Founda- 
tion Merit Scholarships, and literally 
dozens of other corporate scholarship 
programs are providing an enormous 
amout of money. It will not be diffi- 
cult to raise many more scholarship 
funds from corporations, which are 
obviously interested in a college-edu- 
cated pool of talent. Alumni, too, can 
be counted on to respond to appeals 
for funds which will enable young men 


and women to enjoy the same benefits 
of a college education that they had. 
Moreover, any raise in tuition would 
presumably include plans to earmark 
a portion of the increased revenue for 
scholarship funds. 

As we work out ways to increase the 
reservoir of available scholarship 
funds, we should explore new ap- 
proaches to the financing of a college 
education. Take credit buying, for ex- 
ample. Paying for goods and services 
on the installment plan is now gener- 
ally accepted at all levels of our society. 
If trips to Europe can be purchased 
in this way, why cannot serious thought 
be given to charging students or their 
parents for college expenses with a 
long-run deferred payment arrange- 
ment? 

Five years ago we established an 
experimental financial aid program at 
the Harvard Business School which 
might be generally described as a 
“deferred educational payment plan.” 
Our program, which has operated very 
satisfactorily thus far, is designed pri- 
marily for students who will be em- 
barking on business careers and obvi- 
ously cannot be adopted as is by un- 
dergraduate colleges which prepare 
men for teaching, the ministry, and 
social work as well as for business. 
But this fact does not necessarily pre- 
clude experimentation with other types 
of deferred payment plans which have 
built-in exceptions for men and women 
who enter low-income professions. 

I am convinced then that colleges 
must have the courage to raise their 
prices so that the costs of education do 
not run behind other living costs as 
they have been permitted to do in the 
past. If some of the leading educa- 
tional institutions grasp this nettle and 
begin to raise tuition in a series of 
steps, other colleges and universities 
with less favorable admissions ratios 
and financial positions can follow with- 
out fear of losing students, It is up to 
the leaders to take the first steps. 

But raising tuition will not do the 
job alone. Colleges will not be able to 
make ends meet without an accom- 
panying cut in the costs of operation. 
Obviously, it is far easier to talk about 
cost reduction than it is to implement 
it. But there are ways. 

For one thing, colleges typically 
have lagged behind business in adopt- 
ing labor-saving equipment, not only 





in their administrative offices but in 
all areas of activity. Furthermore, all 
of them will face the necessity of elim- 
inating or reducing some services 
which they now provide to students, 
faculty members, and others. Needless 
.to say, colleges have to perform this 
surgery with great care and discrimi- 
nation. I am not suggesting, for ex- 
ample, that they sacrifice environ- 
mental benefits which are essential to 
the well-being and productiveness of 
the faculties, such as adequate secre- 
tarial help and quiet, comfortable, and 
well-maintained office space. 

But most colleges have already 
shifted from maid service to self-serv- 
ice in dormitories without any bad 
side reactions. Few colleges can still 
afford several individual dining hall 
units on the campus; several have 
whittled away at other minor expenses 
by requiring students and faculty mem- 
bers to call for mail at a central office, 
by eliminating the storage of all but 
the most essential records, and by 
widespread use of mechanical devices 
—dictaphones, azographs, central tele- 
phone-answering services, and so on. 
Sometimes the individual savings are 
relatively minor, but when combined 
together in a carefully planned effort 
to reduce overall costs, they can sig- 
nificantly influence the institution’s an- 
nual budget. 


Cutting admissions expenses 


Still another susceptible area is the col- 
lege admissions office. All too often, 
I fear, this office is inclined to overlook 
certain extravagances because it is one 
of the so-called public relations arms 
of the institution. There are certain 
major expense items in all admissions 
budgets which are due for some tough- 
minded reviewing. Even those func- 
tions which now seem essential to the 
admissions operation might well be 
looked at with a critical eye and a 
sharp pencil. 

Is it necessary, for example, that 
each admissions folder be reviewed by 
an entire admissions board? Cannot 
folders be reviewed and voted on inde- 
pendently by two or three individual 
admissions officers? At Northwestern 
University, discussion by the Board is 
devoted only to those few applications 
on which there is disagreement among 
individual voters. 





And what about candidate inter- 
viewing? When the Harvard Business 
School discovered that a substantial 
portion of its $61,000 budget was 
spent on personal interviews with 
every applicant for admission, an eval- 
uation of this time-consuming proce- 
dure was launched.* On the basis of 
the results of the evaluation, we did 
away with the compulsory interview 
requirement on an experimental basis. 
This experiment is in its third year and 
so far we have seen no difference in the 
classes we have been admitting. 

We shall continue our experiments 
with admissions interviews, perhaps 
modifying our present position to 
some extent. But one thing is already 
clear to us—requiring personal inter- 
views is expensive, both to the school 
and to the applicants for admission. 
We have come to the conclusion that we 
need clear evidence, which we have 
been unable to find, to justify reinstat- 
ing the interview requirement as a part 
of our admissions program. To me, 
this experience has been an eye-opener. 
From my experience working in two 
other university admissions offices—at 
the undergraduate level—plus my activ- 
ities at the Harvard Business School, 
I firmly believed that an admissions 
office could not select a high-quality 
class without interviews. I am now 
ready to admit that my subjective view 
on interviews could not be supported 
by evidence. As a result of this experi- 
ence, I feel constrained to look at other 
“sacred cows” in our various opera- 
tions to see whether they, too, can be 
justified in terms of costs. 

Finally, colleges should look at their 
objectives. What kind of institution do 





4See Lewis B. Ward, “The Interview as an 
Assessment Technique,” College Admissions 
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they wish to have by 1965? Should 
they devote their major efforts to pio- 
neering in new programs and new 
ideas which other institutions can fol- 
low? Shall they place major emphasis 
on faculty research? Should they in- 
vest the resources of their college into 
the preparation of teachers for other 
institutions? What role are they best 
qualified to play in the next several 
years? 

One of the most important questions 
in determining objectives concerns 
size. A U.S. News and World Report 
survey last June revealed that of 76 
private colleges queried, 18 have de- 
termined that they will not expand, — 
and nine, that they will grow less than 
10 per cent. Some of these positions 
were taken after the college president, 
his board, and key faculty members 
and administrators carefully analyzed 
their present role, made realistic pro- 
jections about the type of institution 
they wish to have in 1965, and consid- 
ered carefully the mounting pressures 
from alumni, the community, and the 
nation which they will have to face. 

On the other hand, some of these 
size policies have apparently been set 
without a full exploration of the conse- 
quences. For the past three years, Rob- 
ert W. Merry, professor of business 
administration at Harvard, and I have 
conducted one-week institutes for col- 
lege presidents in which the partici- 
pants study, analyze, and discuss prob- 
lems actually faced by other college 
presidents. 

One of the problem cases describes 
a hypothetical small college whose 
president and board have determined 
that they will not allow their institu- 
tion to grow beyond its present size. It 
has been something of a revelation to 
discover the kinds of questions some 
of the presidents present at the insti- 
tutes had explored or, more impor- 
tantly, had not explored before publicly 
avowing that their small institutions, 
too, will not be allowed to grow be- 
yond their present size. 

When queried, few of these presi- 
dents could stand up to such questions 
as: What evidence is there that quality 
is a factor of size? Would you rather 
have your son or daughter sit in the 
classroom 100 feet away from a world- 
renowned professor or 10 feet away 
from a mediocre one? By closing off 
all possibility of growth now, are you 





not discounting all future experimenta- 
tion and new ventures in education— 
for example, the selection and segrega- 
tion of gifted students; new teaching 
techniques which balance closed-cir- 
cuit television classes with discussion- 
type sessions; and new academic cal- 
endars which would stagger classroom 
work, independent study off campus, 
and vacation time between two full stu- 
dent bodies? 


Strategic size policy 


It should go almost without saying that 
a major policy statement setting forth 
objectives on this matter of size will 
affect the attitudes of alumni, members 
of the local community, business lead- 
ers, and the general public. Such pro- 
nouncements, moreover, can—though 
not necessarily will—affect future fund- 
raising activities of the institution. 
Alumni of high-quality institutions 
will usually be enthusiastic about ef- 
forts to keep standards high and the 
college small and intimate. Will the in- 
dividual alumnus feel as happy about 
this policy when his own son or daugh- 
ter is denied admission? ‘Will he con- 
tinue to give generously to the alumni 


fund? What happens when more and 
more alumni, year after year, receive 
disappointing news from the admis- 
sions office? 


At the present time, the major 
sources of support for private colleges 
and universities are alumni, business 
corporations, foundations, citizens in 
local communities, and a few other 
non-alumni friends. But this combina- 
tion is not in automatic balance, for 
alumni support is becoming the key- 
stone in the structure. For example, 
more and more business leaders and 
foundation executives seem inclined to 
look at the amount of support given an 
institution by its alumni as an indica- 
tion of the dynamic quality of the col- 
lege’s program. James C. Worthy, vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck, and Com- 
pany, said in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Management Association in Jan- 
uary: “Some companies are paying 
particular attention to the efforts the 
schools are making to strengthen the 
support of their alumni. If those with 
the closest personal ties to a school, 
those who have benefited most from 
what it has to offer, are supporting it 
in only a lukewarm or halfhearted 
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fashion, why should business be ex- 
pected to assume a major part of the 
burden?” 

The Corporate Alumnus Program, 
which was introduced by the General 
Electric Company three years ago, has 
been adopted by 38 other major cor- 
porations. In addition, at least six or 
eight other corporations are currently 
developing programs to match gifts of 
employees. These programs will con- 
tinue to increase in number because 
they are easy to administer. Further- 
more, they relieve corporation execu- 
tives from the burden of singling out 
individual institutions from the more 
than 1,800 colleges and universities in 
need of help. As a result, the gifts of 
alumni will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in determining the amount 
of corporate support the college or 
university will receive. 

In making plans to secure corporate 
support in the years ahead, colleges 
should take into account the kinds of 
pressures which are being brought to 
bear on business leaders. The rapidly 
growing universities will argue that 
they deserve a major slice of corporate 
gifts because they are turning out 8,- 
000 to 10,000 engineers, business ad- 
ministrators, and other specialists, 
while the smaller colleges are gradu- 
ating from 100 to 400 seniors, many 
of whom will go on to graduate profes- 
sional schools and not into business. 

In addition, many of these rapidly 
growing institutions are located side 
by side with major corporations. We 
are all familiar with the expanding 
urban university that has attracted ex- 
traordinarily large support from busi- 
ness corporations and influential citi- 
zens with the argument that they were 
developing a resource for growing 
numbers of students and adults in the 


local area. The efforts of these more 
aggressive institutions will become in- 
creasingly difficult for small institu- 
tions to match if the businessmen and 
community leaders who influence cor- 
porate giving are not fully convinced 
that the men and women who attend 
the private colleges that have been kept 
small are truly broader or better think- 
ers than their contemporaries from 
large schools. 

If colleges decide to resist the pres- 
sure to expand, they must be aware 
that they are giving up one of their 
major arguments for business and 
community support. Growth charts, 
which reveal in graphic form that an 
ever-increasing number of young men 
and women, business executives, and 
other adults in the community are 
benefiting from the resources of an 
educational institution, make a strong 
impression on the potential giver. 
Growth and expanding services give 
evidence to most business leaders that 
an institution is dynamic. If colleges 
are determined to stay small, they must 
ask themselves what there is that is dy- 
namic about their institution. What 
makes their institution so unique that 
the alumnus whose son or daughter is 
turned down will continue to support 
it with his dollars and his influence in 
the community? They must be certain 
that the quality they are endeavoring 
to maintain is indeed quality. They 
must be able to measure the effective- 
ness of their educational program and 
prove that their standards are higher, 
the students they are preparing are re- 
ceiving a better education than they 
would elsewhere, and their contribu- 
tions to the community and the nation 
are significant. 

In probing the fundamental issues of 
this matter of growth, colleges might 








well be helped to sounder answers by 
conversations with those whose orien- 
tation is different from theirs. Not too 
many of us are willing to put some of 
our most cherished ideas about edu- 
cation and the development of young 
‘people to the test of arguing them out 
with individuals who hold sharply op- 
posing views. Last spring, I heard a 
dean from a well-known eastern insti- 
tution remark, “I prefer to bat my 
problems around with the other deans 
in the Ivy League rather than attend 
those meetings where all types of peo- 
ple are represented.” 

There are many arguments and gen- 
eralizations about types of education 
and about the size and climate of edu- 
cational institutions which persons in 
the profession use and understand. But 
do the businessmen, the legislators, the 
general public, and even the institu- 
tion’s own alumni understand their 
arguments? 

How would they reply to the busi- 
nessman who asks, for example, “Why 
do you need more buildings at this 
time when you operate your physical 
plant only eight or nine months a year 
and for less than half a day, at that? I 
operate my plant 24 hours a day, six 
days a week, and maintenance men 
service the equipment on the seventh.” 

Notice that he hasn’t said a word 
about stretching faculty resources be- 
yond their present utilization. Any 
arguments about the traditional aca- 
demic calendar may fall on deaf ears, 
particularly when this businessman 
has seen other institutions undertake 
dynamic new programs without any 
apparent sacrifice in quality. Further- 
more, are colleges really faced with an 
inherent conflict between quality and 
quantity ? 

Out of such discussions can come 
new ideas, like the “study-plus-work” 
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programs which allow a college to ac- 
commodate two full-sized student bod- 
ies without increasing their physical 
facilities. Antioch College not only has 
such a system, but permits students to 
spend one of their five years studying 
abroad. This has allowed the college 
to expand its size by an additional 20 
per cent without affecting the size of 
the faculty or campus facilities. 


Colleges pool resources 


Certain colleges and universities of 
California, already well experienced in 
the problems of a rapidly growing 
population and economy, have taken 
some unique steps which are well 
worth our consideration. The Associ- 
ated Colleges of Claremont—Claremont 
Men’s College, Claremont Graduate 
School, Pomona College, Scripps Col- 
lege, and the recently created Harvey 
Mudd College—share such facilities as 
a library with over a quarter of a mil- 
lion volumes, an excellently equipped 
science building, medical facilities, an 
auditorium seating more than 2,500 
people, and joint business offices. Each 
college can remain small with its own 
distinct personality and yet share in 
the advantages of larger universities. 

Another interesting development 
has been the expansion of the Univer- 
sity of California system. My Califor- 
nia friends tell me that few top-flight 
students in the state were interested in 
attending Santa Barbara State College 
until it became the eighth campus of 
the University of California. It would 
not be surprising if, in 1965, several 
major private universities had taken 
over as “wholly owned subsidiaries” 
some smaller institutions which at the 
present time are carrying other names. 

Colleges and universities with unique 
ideas on how to meet the needs of our 
expanding population without diluting 
the quality of their educational pro- 
grams will attract alumni, corporate, 
foundation, and community support. 
As their resources grow through such 
support and as their tuition income 
increases from expanding student bod- 
ies, these colleges and universities will 
be in a position to attract the strongest 
faculty members in the United States— 
not only because of their salary scales 
but because of their vitality. Faculty 
members with vigor and imagination 
demand a creative institutional cli- 





mate, one characterized by experimen- 
tal programs, constant re-examination 
of activities, and imaginative, coura- 
geous planning. 

But the question of size, with all its 
ramifications, is only one of the ele- 
ments in a pattern of objectives. How 
much should be done to meet the de- 
sire of more and more adults for the 
resources of our institutions? Ought 
colleges to provide a “continuous edu- 
cational voyage” for their alumni? 
Should they participate in overseas 
programs, and if so, to what extent? 
One of the most vital responsibilities 


of college administrators is to think | 


through questions like these, and the 
summary I have just given of the prob- 
lem of size and various solutions for it 
is an example of the appraising proc- 
ess that must be undertaken within 
each of these areas of objectives. 

Unfortunately, however, setting the 
objectives is not the end of the line. 
For one thing, colleges have to con- 
vince their alumni, business friends, 
and the general public that they are 
sound and worthy of support. This, in 
itself, is a major educational effort! 

But more important, colleges have 
to remember the kind of society in 
which they live—and here I come back 
full circle to the point where I started. 
Our society is changing fast, and will 
continue to do so. The objectives which 
are sound today will be outdated to- 
morrow. Thus, like the long-range 
planning in business, the setting of col- 
lege purposes must be a continuing 
effort. As President John Dickey once 
said, “The vitality of an institution can 
be measured by the constant refine- 
ment and development of its objec- 
tives. If they ever become crystallized 
and set, you can be sure that organiza- 
tional rigor mortis is setting in.” 

We must all be aware that what is 
unique at any one institution now may 
not be at all unique in 1965, What is 
considered a high-quality institution 
in 1957 can be one that has lost much 
ground to others by 1965. 

For all those in education, the years 
immediately ahead provide a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to test well-worn edu- 
cational traditions, to venture out into 
bold new experiments, and to demon- 
strate to the American people the vital 
character of their institutions. I have 
no doubt that they will meet this chal- 
lenge. 
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*“Connecticut College 
* Cooper Union 
“Cornell University 
“Dartmouth College 
*”“Davidson College* 
*”“Denison University 
*® DePauw University 
“Dickinson College 
*“Douglass College 
Drew University 
Duke University 
*“Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross* 
* D’Youville College* 
* Elmira College* 
“Emmanuel College 
“Emory University 
*”Fordham College* 
°F ranklin and Marshall College* 
*”Furman University 







Georgetown University 
© George Washington University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgian Court College* 
Gettysburg College 
“Goucher College 
“Grinnell College 
“Hamilton College 
Hampden-Sydney College 
e“Harvard College 
Haverford College 


Hobart College and 
William Smith College* 


Hollins College 
© Hood College* 
¢“Immaculata College* 
¢ Immaculate Heart College* 
eTona College 
e” Jackson College for Women 
Kalamazoo College 
“Kenyon College 
Keuka College 
“Knox College 
Lafayette College* 
e”Lake Erie College 
“Lake Forest College 
e La Salle College 
“Lawrence College* 
e”“Lehigh University 
Lewis and Clark College 
Manhattan College 


e” Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 


Mary Baldwin College 
“Marymount College (N.Y.)* 
¢“Marywood College* 


© Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


@ McGill University 
Mercer University 
Michigan State University* 
Middlebury College* 
e”Mills College 
® Moravian College* 
Mount Holyoke College 
“Muhlenberg College 
“Muskingum College 
Nazareth College (N.Y.) 
e Newark College of Engineering* 


“Newcomb College 
of Tulane University* 


“Newton College 
of the Sacred Heart 


“New York University 
Northeastern University 
“Northwestern University 


Notre Dame College 
of Staten Island* 


®”“Occidental College 
“Ohio Wesleyan University 
Pembroke College 
in Brown University 
Pennsylvania State University 
“Pomona College 
“Princeton University 
® Providence College 
© Queens College (N.C.) 
Radcliffe College 





College Board member colleges 


Check (“) indicates participants in the College Scholarship 
Service. Dot (*) indicates subscribers to the May 21 Candi- 
dates Reply Date Agreement for 1958 (see page 1). An asterisk 
(*) following a college’s name means it does not include schol- 
arship applicants under the Candidates Reply Date Agreement. 


Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 
Reed College 
Regis College ( Mass.) 
eRensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rice Institute 
“Rollins College 
Rosemont College* 
© Russell Sage College* 
Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey 
Saint Joseph College (Conn.)* 
e”Saint Joseph College (Md.)* 
¢ Saint Joseph’s College (Pa.)* 
e St. Joseph’s College for Women* 
“St. Lawrence University 
Saint Mary’s College (Ind.)* 
e Salem College (N.C.)* 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Scripps College 
e Seton Hill College* 
Shorter College (Ga.) 
¢”“Simmons College 
“Skidmore College 
e”“Smith College 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Stanford University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
“Swarthmore College 
Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse University 
Thiel College 
“Trinity College (Conn.) 
e Trinity College (Wash., D.C.)* 
“Tufts College of Tufts University 
e”“Tulane University* 
*” Union College (N.Y.)* 
© United States Air Force Academy 
© United States 
Merchant Marine Academy 
¢ United States Military Academy 
United States Naval Academy 
© University of California 
“University of Chicago 
¢ University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
¢ University of Denver* 
University of Georgia 
“University of Massachusetts 
“University of Michigan 
University of Notre Dame 
“University of Pennsylvania 
University of Redlands 
© University of Rhode Island* 
©” University of Rochester 
© University of San Francisco* 
University of Southern California 
University of the South* 


© University of Vermont 
© University of Virginia 
*“Ursinus College* 
Valparaiso University 
Vassar College 
¢ Villanova University* 
Wabash College 

Wagner Lutheran College 

“Washington and 

Jefferson College 

¢“Washington and Lee University* 
©” Wellesley College 
*”“ Wells College 

“Wesleyan University 
“Western College for Women 
“Western Reserve University 
“Wheaton College (Mass.) 
©“ Wheelock College* 
¢”“Whitman College 
e”“ Whittier College 

“Williams College 
“Wilson College 
© Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
“Yale University 
“Yeshiva University 


Non-member colleges 
participating in Css 
Bradford Junior College 

Case Institute of Technology 
Colby Junior College 

College of Puget Sound 
Hofstra College 

Illinois College 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
John Carroll University 
Juniata College 

La Verne College 

Monmouth College 

National College of Education 
Oberlin College 

Pfeiffer College 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 

Rhode Island School of Design 
St. John’s College (Md.) 

St. Joseph’s College (Ind.) 
Stetson University 
Transylvania College 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Pittsburgh 
Upsala College , 

Vanderbilt University 

Wake Forest College 
Westminster College (Pa.) 
Willamette University 
William Jewell College 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
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Volume rise continues 


Up sharply in the West: Through 
January, the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice had received confidential statement 
forms from 20,604 parents, 16 per cent 
more than by the same time last year. 

Over the same period, transcript 
volume for the 11 western states in- 
creased by almost 75 per cent, with 
2,919 parents in those states filing 
forms as against a corresponding 1,293 
for last year. These 2,919 parents con- 
stituted 10.9 per cent of the 20,604 
nation-wide total. Copies of the finan- 
cial statement form made and sent by 
the css are used by colleges to adjust 
the size of financial aid awards ac- 
cording to the applicant’s need. 

Participation in the Service also in- 
creased since fall, the addition of four 
colleges bringing the total number of 
participants to 175 by mid-February 
(see list, page 33). Participating col- 
leges require all their scholarship ap- 
plicants to fill out and file a copy of 
the form with the css. 


To repeat consolidated report 


Shows other college offers: For the 
second time since its inception four 
years ago, the css will issue a “con- 
solidated report” to each participating 
college. On the consolidated report are 
listed the college’s financial aid appli- 
cants and all offers and awards made 
them by other participating colleges. 
The reports enable colleges to compare 
their financial aid policies with those 
of other colleges. 

It is anticipated that the second re- 
ports, which will cover 1957-58, will 
list only applicants that the college has 
in common with other participants. 


The first consolidated reports, cover-' 


ing 1955-56, listed all the college’s 
scholarship applicants. 

Data for the second reports will be 
gathered on forms which the Css plans 
to issue in August. The resulting con- 
solidations are expected to be distrib- 
uted next winter. 

Last year, for which no consolidated 
reports were prepared, the Css gave 
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participants copies of an “inter-college 
tender and award report form” on 
which the college could list the appli- 
cants it had in common with another 
participant and request directly from 
the other college information on offers 
and awards the college had made to 
those applicants. 


Instruct 40 in computation 


Actual cases studied : Representatives 
from each of some 40 colleges, a few 
of them faculty members of scholar- 
ship committees and most of them ad- 
missions or scholarship officers of re- 
cent standing, attended the two-day 
“computation school” introduced by 
the css in December. 

Held in Princeton, New Jersey, the 
school program offered as its main 
features an explanation of the stand- 
ard procedures for computing finan- 
cial need from data given on the par- 
ent’s form and practice in applying 
the procedures in 25 cases. These were 
cases of actual scholarship applicants 
drawn from Css files to illustrate a typ- 
ical range of need determination prob- 
lems. 

Five css Committee or staff mem- 
bers served as instructors in the pro- 
gram, which included a tour of the 
CSS operations office at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in Princeton. 


Juries weigh stock holdings: Having 
helped develop standard procedures 


for determining need in the previously 


Reprinted from The Chicago Tribune by permis- 
sion of Cartoons of the Month. 


troublesome cases of farmers and sma 
businessmen, CSS computation “jurie:- 
now meeting weekly in Princeton see. 
to be confronted most often with cas 
involving the value of stock owned t 
a father in a business of which he 
also the head. ’ 

Other types of cases that are fre 
quently being referred to the jurie 
this year are those of early forced re: 
tirement of the father through illness 
and of recent unemployment of 
healthy though aging father. 

Scholarship officers at participatin, 
colleges serve on the juries on a vol 
tary basis. This year’s jury sessions, 
which convene Thursday evenings and 
continue through Friday, will be he 
through April 18. 

Volunteers are welcome and servicé 
is recommended as valuable experi 
ence to college officers who either d@ 
their own computations or review com 
putations estimates purchased fron 
the Service. Cases not amenable 
solution by standard procedures 
held for jury consideration by the ¢: 
computation service. 


Set meeting for October 28 


To precede Board meeting: In a de 
parture from past practice, the Cs 
Committee has scheduled the next am 
nual meeting of css college repre 
sentatives for October 28, 1958, th 
day before the fall meeting of the Cok 
lege Board. Past css meetings havé 
been on the day following the Board’ 
fall meeting. To be held in New York 
City, the Css meeting will have bot 
morning and afternoon sessions and 
will include a buffet luncheon. 

In another recent action, the CS§ 
Committee established a subcommit 
tee on scholarship practices under th 
chairmanship of Ben F. Cameron, Jr. 
admissions director at the Universi 
of the South. The new subcommitte 
will investigate the possibility of devi 
ing a code of scholarship practice té 
which all participating colleges cou 
subscribe. Continuing subcommittee 
are those on computation, operation 
and research. 








